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A VISIT TO HOKANUM, 


“A happy rural seat of various view.” 
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Tue finest country-seats in the land are little 
known, even to the traveling public. If a man 
of fortune starts upon the embellishment of a 
rural home, it is more than probable that he 
has gained all his notions of landscape garden- 
ing from descriptions of the country-seats of 
England, rather than from the actual inspection 
of any one of the country-seats that are begin- 
ning to cluster around our cities, and to adorn 
the banks of our rivers. For the most part, 
they are a little off from the lines of travel, and 
are held in the retirement of private life. They 
are not looked upon as in any sense belonging 
to the public, so that they are rarely visited, 
except by family friends, and an occasional 
stranger, who, in his summer rambles, stum- 
bles upon these rural gems, with as much of 
surprise, as Adam first looked upon Paradise. 

You will not find Hokanum, at least not the 
scene of our visit, upon any of the maps, Like 
a multitude of those beautiful and sonorous 
names of Indian origin, it lives only in the im- 
mediate locality, and will never command the 
attention of geographers. We confess to hav- 
ing spent a year within a dozen miles of the 
place, without ever hearing the name, or dream- 
ing that Connecticut possessed so tasteful a 
home within her borders. Hokanum is the 
country-seat of Morris Ketcuom, Esq., a gentle- 
man much better known in Wall street, and 
among brokers, than in the State of his resi- 
dence, and among horticulturists, It lies within 
two or three miles of the Sound, in the town of 
Westport, and the guest who leaves the dust 
and din of the city at four in the afternoon by 
the rail cars, finds himself wooing the evening 
breeze, and admiring the sunset clouds, amid 
the leafy groves of this rural home. And the 
ease with which this seclusion is accessible, is 
one of the charms of these country-seats along 
the Sound. But for the blue waves, and the 
whitening sails that you occasionally get 
glimpses of through the tree tops, and for the 
shrill whistle of the locomotive, echoing among 
the hills, you might imagine yourself hundreds 
of miles remote from the busy haunts of men. 

Hokanum, we are told, signifies a swampy 
place, and was appropriately applied here, for a 
large tract in the heart of the farm was origi- 
nally a bushy swamp, miry, and impassible. 
The spot is not by Nature adapted to ornamen- 
tal purposes. Thousands of places more at- 
tractive could have been found almost anywhere 


upon the undulating surface of Connecticut. 
There is hardly a hill thirty feet high upon the 
premises, and no mountain in the back-ground, 
with its bald cliffs and wooded slopes, to give 
grandeur to the scene. There is no foaming 
brook, with waterfalls, and no lake, even in 
miniature, to give variety to the landscape. 
And yet so admirably has the proprietor 
wrought up the bald materials which nature 
gave him, so constantly varied are the effects 
produced by the grouping of trees, and the 
winding of walks, that one hardly misses these 
grand accessories of art. No small‘part of the 
pleasure of the amateur visitor is derived from 
this fact, that every natural object in the 
grounds has been most skilfully used in bring- 
ing out the beauty of the landscape. 
THE HOUSE 

has three approaches; one from the street 
near which it stands; one from the north cot- 
tage, which winds about over the hills, and 
through the valleys for more than a mile, skirted 
with oak, walnut, maple, elm, and evergreen 
trees in all stages of growth; and the main car- 
riage drive, entering at the lodge nearest the 
village, which is completely shaded with well- 
grown forest trees. It stands upon the highest 
part of the grounds, and, with the adjoining 
buildings and shrubbery, forms a_ beautiful 
group. The house was not put up at one time, 
after the plan of an architect, but has been en- 
larged and remodeled from time to time, to suit 
the taste and convenience of the family. It fits 
so admirably into its place upon the brow of 
the hill, and looks out so cheerfully from its 
surroundings of flowers and trees, that you no- 
tice its architecture and color as little as the 
dress of a tasteful woman. 

A broad flight of steps receives you from the 
carriage and conducts you to a broad airy pi- 
azza, running the whole length of the building. 
The front doors, opening upon this piazza, in- 
troduce you to a spacious hall, elaborately fin- 
ished in oak pannel work, and furnished with 
oak chairs of grand dimensions, lounges, and 
other appliances of summer comfort. The draw- 
ing-room, parlors, and library, opening upon this 
hall, are elegant rooms and furnished in excel- 
lent taste. The piazza is nearly seventy feet 
long, and its pillars are covered with the trum- 
pet creeper, and that most elegant of all our 
creepers, the Wistaria. This is trained along 
the roof the whole length of the piazza, and 
when its purple racimes are in full bloom, it 
must form a gorgeous scene. The steps are 


fringed with splendid green-house plants, the 
palm, the pine-apple, rhododendron, cape jessa- 
min, and others; some of them in full bloom 
and filling the air with their fragrance. On 





either side of the steps is a beautiful flower bor- 


der, filled with a great variety of plants, princi- 
pally from the green-house. In the center of 
the oval carriage drive, in front of the house, is 
a tasteful plat of close-shaven grass, and in the 
center of the grass-plat is an oval bed of ver- 
benas. At one end of this grass-plat stands a 
noble elm, its whole trunk entwined with the 
branches of a gavel rose, and showing splendid 
clusters, for at least twenty feet from the ground. 
[t was one of the finest exhibitions of roses we 
ever remember to have seen. 
THE LAWN, 
as seen from the terrace in front of the house, 
is the finest rural picture we have ever gazed 
upon. It embraces several acres, and is regu- 
‘arly shaven every fortnight, and kept as neatly 
as a parlor carpet. It is completely belted with 
forest trees, embracing almost every variety 
found in our climate, and many from other 
lands. Through this belt of trees, winds a 
beautiful walk, branching off into all parts of the 
grounds. The lawn is threaded by a little 
streamlet, whose course is marked by the deeper 
green along its margin. It disappears at the 
lower end, passing under a rustic bridge. Just 
beyond this bridge is a grove of white pine, 
which, though set but a few years, are already 
more than a foot in diameter. In striking con- 
trast with these dark evergreens, is the silvery 
foliage of the abele. _ A solitary tulip tree 
stands near the middle of the lawn, and on 
either side you see fine copses jutting out from 
the belt of woods. In one place, through the 
trunks of tall elms and walnuts, muffled with 
ivy and creepers, you get a charming view of 
the green fields beyond. Scattered along these 
walks, you find tasteful statues made in imita- 
tion of stone, which bring back to you the my- 
thology of the Greeks, and people this rural re- 
treat with the divinities of classic days. Here 
the rock crops out in a rough angular ledge, 
and the summit is crowned with 
A SUMMER HOUSE. 
Its frame-work and seats are made of red cedar, 
and its roof is thatched. Wild vines and honey- 
suckles are trained about its arched door-ways. 
There at the foot of the hillock, an old walnut 
has thrust its gnarled roots into the crevices of 
the ledge, and its trunk is given up to the com- 
panionship of a whole family of creepers. The 
bitter-sweet, the trumpet, and the Virginia 
creeper, the native and the English ivy, are run- 
ning a-race for the top of its branches. 
THE FLOWER GARDEN 
is on the north of the mansion, and is under the 
supervision of the lady of the house. Its fenc- 
ing upon two sides, is a beautiful hedge. By 
the road you have the althea, whose flowers in 
their season form an attractive sight for the tra- 





yeler, On the other is a well-trained arbor- 
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vite hedge, so thick as to be impenetrable, al- 
most, to the vision. The ground work of the 
garden is a beautiful grass-plat, bordered by 
neatly-kept walks. For once we were delighted 
to have fallen upon a flower garden, where 
grass, the most common and beautiful of all 
green things, was duly appreciated. The flow- 
ers were in borders and beds about this little 
lawn, and so tastefully arranged, that the art 
was not visible. Here were a great variety of 
shrubs and flowers. We noticed splendid roses, 
dahlias, ladies’ slippers, lark spurs, stock jillies, 
and sweet williams, with many other rarer flow- 
ers. A belt of shrubbery and evergresn trees 
separate this part of the garden from the lawn 
and the grounds about the carriage-house and 
stables, giving it an air of entire seclusion. If 
there is a lovlier scene than this flower garden 
presents at sunrise, when every shrub is loaded 
with dew drops, and every flower is distilling its 
balm upon the morning air, we have not had 
the good fortune to behold it. 


THE CONSERVATORY 
is attached to the house, and forms its eastern 
wing. It is a large glazed structure, filled up in 
the most perfect manner for storing the plants, 
and for giving them suitable shade, heat, and 
moisture. Two of the towers of the house were 
lined upon the inside with large copper cylin- 
ders, which receive the rains from the roof, and 
afford a large supply of water. This location of 
the green-house is, we think, much preferable 
to one at a distance from the house. The par- 
lor opens immediately upon it, and the family 
have access to it in all weathers, and at the sea- 
son when long walks out of doors are not at- 
tractive to the ladies. The building is now 
nearly emptied of its usual occupants, who are 
enjoying their summer vacation out in the bor- 
ders and along the walks. 

THE VINERY 
is probably the largest in the State, if not in the 
country. You have access to it by the carriage 
road as you pass out towards the north cottage, 
or much nearer, by a shaded foot-path. It isa 
span building, nearly two hundred feet in length, 
and is set in the midst of a vine border 60 feet 
wide, and thoroughly prepared with all the fer- 
tilizers the grape requires. The whole estab- 
lishment is completely fitted with the best ma- 
terials, and with every thing needed for success- 
ful vine culture. It was put up at a cost of 
about seven thousand dollars. We found here, 
at his work, Mr. Wii.iams, the head gardener, 
and indeed the efficient manager of the whole 
estate. We were informed by the proprietor, 
that very great credit is due to this gentleman, 
for the successful cultivation of both farm and 
garden. He has charge of all the improvements, 
and directs all the labor employed upon the 
place. After an experience of some years with 
foreign gardeners, which was very unsatisfac- 
tory, he made his present engagement with Mr. 
Wiis, and has had no occasion to regret it. 
An intelligent Yankee readily adapts himself to 
any kind of business ; and with suitable training, 
will give much better satisfaction to American 
employers than the graduates from the Duke of 
Devonshire’s garden, who, however skilful on 
English soil, have almost every thing to learn 
anew in our climate. Possibly, some of our 


‘rural improvers may profit by Mr. Kercavw’s 
experience. With no other instruction than 
Allen’s treatise on the grape, Mr. Wiutiams 








showed us one of the finest graperies we ever 
visited. There were some twenty varieties of 
vines, now in the second year of their growth. 
The vines were very luxuriant and perfectly 
healthy. He had just cut three hundred berries 
from a single bunch, and still left enough to 
ripen. Little fruit of course will be allowed to 
mature this season while the vines are so young, 
but when they have attained their full strength, 
this vinery will turn out at least two tons of 
grapes annually. These, if sold at their market 
value, would be worth four thousand dollars—a 
glass house speculation which would not be very 
breaking. 

In front of the border are clusters of small 
fruit trees, and green house plants, and large 
parterres of flowers. These presented a gorge- 
ous sight as we saw them last autumn. Here 
were verbenas, heliotropes, china asters, salvias, 
ladies’ slippers, zinnias, petunias, the hibiscus, 
&c.; many of them in full bloom. The varie- 
ties are so arranged as to give a succession of 
flowers through the season. 

Our notice of the farm, we must reserve for 
another week. 
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VENOM OF SERPENTS. 


—— 0 o——- 


Ture is in the minds of nearly every person 
a kind of continual dread of poisonous snakes 
and reptiles. That there are a great variety of 
these, investigations in the animal kingdom 
abundantly testify, but the number of persons 
actually bitten or injured by them -is much 
smaller than is generally supposed. It is wisely 
arranged by an overruling Providence, that few 
or none of the poisonous reptiles will make an 
unprovoked attack upon human beings. A re- 
lative, who has resided in Hindoostan, as a mis- 
sionary, during several years past, tells us that 
Scorpions (not fatally poisonous) and the Cobra 
Oapello—the most deadly poisonous of all 
snakes—are very abundant there, so much s0, 
that it is not uncommon to find both of these 
reptiles in their beds and in other parts of their 
houses ; yet so comparatively harmless are they, 
that no dread is felt, and he has hardly known 
of a case of injury received from them. 

Dr. Gilman has recently been making a series 
of investigations upon the habits, &c., of poi- 
sonous serpents in the interior of Arkansas, a 
place which he says “appears to him to be the 
paradise of reptiles.” We give below an account 
of some of these researches, communicated to 
the St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal. It 
will be found interesting, and the results stated 
at the close of the article are quite instructive, 
especially the 5th section, in regard to alcohol. 
Other accounts verify the statement, that a free 
use of alcohol, internally and externally, has a 
very powerful counteracting effect upon the 
poison of a rattlesnake. 

There is much in the history and habits of 
the reptile tribes, however repulsive they may 
be in appearance, that is very interesting. 
During a sojourn of two or three months in the 
interior of Arkansas, which appears to me to 
be the paradise of reptiles, I paid some atten- 
tion to that branch of natural history called 
ophiology. I found four distinct varieties of 
rattlesnakes, (crotalus,) of which the Crotalus 
Horridus and Crotalus Kirtlandii, are by far the 
most numerous. The former is the largest ser- 
pent in North America. The family of mocca- 
sin, snakes (Colluber) is also quite numerous, 
there being not less than ten varieties, most of 
which are quite as venomous as the rattlesnake. 








By dissecting great numbers of different spe- 
cies, I learned that the anatomical structure of 
the poisoning apparatus is similar in all the dif- 
ferent varieties of venomous serpents. It con- 
sists of a strong frame-work of bone, with its 
appropriate muscles in the upper part of the 
head, resembling, and being in fact, a pair of 
jaws, but externally to the jaws proper, and 
much stronger. ‘To these is attached, by a 
gingly moid articulation, one or more moveable 
fangs on each side, just at the verge of the 
mouth, capable of being erected at pleasure. 
These fangs are very hard, sharp, and crooked, 
like the claws of a cat, and hooked backward, 
with a hollow from the base to near the point. 
I have occasionally seen a thin slit of bone 
divide this hollow, making two. At their base 
is found a small sack, containing two or three 
drops of venom, which resembles thin honey. 
The sack is so connected with the cavity of the 
fang during its erection, that a slight upward 
pressure forces the vermon into the fang at its 
base, and it makes its exit at a small slit or 
opening near the point, with considerable force ; 
thus it is carried to the bottom of any wound 
made by the fang. Unless the fangs are erected 
for battle, they lie concealed in the upper part 
of the mouth, sunk between the external and 
internal jaw-bones, somewhat like a penknife 
blade shut up in its handle, where they are 
covered by a fold of membrane, which encloses 
them like a sheath ;—this is the vagina dentis. 
There can be no doubt that these fangs are fre- 
quently broken off or shed, as the head grows 
broader, to make room for new ones nearer the 
verge of the mouth; for, within the vagina 
dentis of a very large crotalus horridus, I found 
no less than five fangs on each side—in all 
stages of formation—the smallest in a half 
pulpy or cartilaginous state, the next something 
harder, the third still more perfect, and so on 
to the main, well-set, perfect fang. Each of 
these teeth had a well-defined cavity, like the 
main one. Three fangs on each side were fre- 
quently ‘found in copper-heads, vipers, and 
others. 

The process of robbing serpents of their 
venom is easily accomplished by the aid of 
chloroform, a few drops of which stupifies them. 
If, while they are under its influence, they are 
carefully seized by the neck, and the vagina 
dentis held out of the way by an assistant, with 
a pair of forceps, and the fang be erected and 
gently pressed upward, the venom will be seen 
issuing from the fang, dropping from its point. 
It may then be absorbed by a bit ef sponge, or 
caught in a vial, or on the point of a lancet. 
After robbing several serpents in this manner, 
they were found, after two days, to be as highly 
charged as ever with venom of equal intensity 
with that first taken. 

During the process of robbing several species 
of serpents, I inoculated several small but vig- 
orous and perfectly healthy vegetables with the 
point of a lancet, well charged with venom. 
The next day they were withered and dead, 
looking as though they had been scathed with 
lightning. In attempting to preserve a few 
drops of venom, for future experiments, in a 
small vital with two or three parts of alcohol, 
it was found in a short time to have lost its 
venomous properties. But after mixing the 
venom with aqua ammonia, or spirits of turpen- 
tine, or oil of peppermint, or of cinnamon, or 
of cloves, or with nitric or sulphuric acid, it 
still seemed to act with undiminished energy. 
It is best preserved, however, for future use by 
trituration with refined sugar or sugar of milk. 

A very fine, large cotton-mouth snake, being 
captured by putting a shoe-string around him, 
became excessively ferocious, striking at even 
the crack of asmallriding-whip. Finding him- 
self a prisoner, without hope of escape, he 
turned his deadly weapons on his own body, 
striking repeatedly his well-charged fangs deeply 
into his flesh. Notwithstanding this, he was put 
in a small basket, and carried forward. In one 
hour after he was found dead, and no amount 
of irritation could excite the least indication of 
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life. Four hours after, while removing the 
skin for preservation, the blood oozed slowly 
from the vessels in a dissolved state. Noviolence 
was done to his snakeship except what he did 
to himself. 

Another moccasin, shot by a pistol about two 
inches back of the head, and skinned immedi- 
ately, gave decided evidence of vitality four 
hours after being flayed, by writhing the body 
whenever it was irritated by a scalpel. 

A large rattlesnake, beheaded instantly with 

a hoe, would, an hour after, strike any thing 
that pinched its tail. Of several persons who 
were testing their firmness of nerve by trying 
to hold the hand steady while the serpent struck 
at it, not one could be found whose hand would 
not recoil in spite of his resolution; and one 
man, a great bully, by-the-by, was struck on 
the naked throat with considerable force by the 
headless trunk of the serpent, and staggered 
back, fainted and fell, from terror. Mr. Stewart, 
of Mississippi, tells me he once witnessed a sim- 
ilar scene. An old hunter shot a rattlesnake’s 
head off, and after reloading his gun and stand- 
ing some time, he stooped to pull off the rattles, 
and the bloody but headless trunk of the snake 
struck him in the temple, and he fainted and 
fell down with terror. 
“Seven venomous serpents, belonging to five 
different species, were made to fraternize, and 
dwell amicably in one den. A beautiful pair 
of long-bodied speckled snakes, known as king- 
snakes, found to be fangless, and consequently 
without venom, were duly installed as members 
of the family. Some uneasiness was perceiva- 
ble among the older members, but no attempt 
was made to destroy the intruders, though they 
might have been killed instanter. The next 
morning four of the venomous serpents were 
found to have been destroyed by the king- 
snakes, and one was still within their coil, and 
the two remaining ones would make no effort at 
self-defence. A large rattlesnake seemed stupid 
and indifferent to his fate. He could not be 
made to threaten or give warning even with his 
rattles. The smallest king-snake was afterward 
inoculated with the poison of one of the ser- 
pents he had destroyed, and died immediately 
after—thus evincing that they must have exer- 
cised some power besides physical force to over- 
come their fellow-creatures. 

In short, the results of a great number of ex- 
periments performed with the venom of a great 
variety of serpents, seem to lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

1, That the venom of all serpents acts as a 
poison in a similar manner. 

2. That the venom of some varieties is far 
more active than that of others. 

3. That a variety of the coluber, known as 
the cotton-mouth, is the most venomous serpent 
in Arkansas. 

4, That the venom of serpents destroys all 
forms of organized life, vegetable as well as ani- 
mal, 

5. That alcohol, if brought in contact with 
the venom, is, to a certain extent, an antidote. 

6. That serpents do possess the power of fas- 
cinating small animals, and that this power is 
identical with mesmerism. 

7. That the blood of small animals, destroyed 
by the venom of serpents, bears a close resem- 
blance to that of animals destroyed by lightning 
or hydrocyanic acid; it loses its power of coagu- 
lation, and cannot be long kept from putrefac- 


tion. 
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.  Canartes.—The Canaries are naturally asso- 

ciated with our earliest school-boy notions, as 
the original home of the charming little univer- 
sal household songster, to whom they have 
given their name, but here called thistle-finch, 
and having for its companions the blackbird, 
linnet, and others of the same tuneful and now 
Saxonized family. The real canary of these is- 
lands, however, the Fringilla Canarir of Lin- 
nzeus, and which still abounds here, is not of 
the saffron or yellow color it attains in Hurope ; 
but is, in its wild state, the color of our common 








field or grey linnet, the yellow hue being the re- 
sult of repeated crossings in its artificial state 
amongst us.—Hadfield’s Brazil, River Plate, 
and Falkland Islands. 


—— @-«—__ 
THE SWALLOWS. 


Wuo has passed a dozen hours upon the farm 
with eyes so closed as not to have seen and en- 
joyed some such pleasant sights.as that depicted 
by Mrs. Child. Speaking of a family of swal- 
lows with which she was acquainted, she says : 


Two barn swallows, came into our wood- 
shed in the spring-time. Their busy, earnest 
twittering, led me to suspect they were looking 
out a building-spot; but as a carpenter’s bench 
was under the window, and very frequently ham- 
mering, sawing, and planing were going on, I 
had little hope that they would choose a loca- 
tion under our roof. To my surprise, however, 
they soon began to build in a crotch of a beam 
over the doorway. I was delighted, and spent 
more time in watching than “‘penny-wise” people 
would have approved. It was in fact, a beautiful 
little drama of domestic love. The mother bird 
was so busy, and so important; and her mate 
was so attentive! Never did any newly-mar- 
ried couple take more satisfaction with their 
first nicely arranged drawer of baby clothes, than 
they did in fashioning their little woven cradle. 

The father bird scarcely ever left the side of 
the nest. There he was, all day long, twitter- 
ing in tones that were most obviously the out- 
pourings of love. Sometimes he would bring in 
a straw, or hair, to be interwoven in the pre- 
cious little fabric. One day my attention was 
arrested by a very unusual twittering, and I 
saw him circling round, with a large downy 
feather in his bill. He bent over the unfinished 
nest, and offered it to his mate with the most 
graceful and loving air imaginable; and when 
she put up her mouth to take it, he poured 
forth such a gush of gladsome sound! It seem- 
ed as if pride and affection had swelled his heart 
till it was almost too big for his little bosom. 

“When the young became old enough to fly, 
anybody would have laughed to watch the ma- 
noeuvres of the parents! Such a chirping and 
twittering! Such diving down from the nest, 
and flying up again; such wheeling round in 
circles talking to the young ones all the while! 
Such clinging to the sides of the shed with their 
sharp claws, to show the timid little fledglings 
that there was no need of falling! For three 
days all this was carried on with increasing ac- 
tivity. It was obviously an infant flying school. 
But all their talking and fussing was of no avail. 
The little things looked down, then looked up, 


down into the nest again. At length the pa- 
rents grew impatient, and summoned their neigh- 
bors. As I was picking up chips one day, I 
found my head encircled by a swarm of swal- 
ows. They flew up-to the nest, and jabbered 
away to the young ones; they clung to the 
wall looking back to tell how the thing was done ; 
they dived, and wheeled, and balanced, and 
floated, in a manner beautiful to behold. The 
pupils were evidently much excited. They 
jumped on the edge of the nest, and twittered, 
and shook their feathers, and waved their wings, 
and then hopped back again, saying, “Its pretty 
sport; but we can’t do it.” Three times the 
neighbors came and repeated their graceful les- 
son. The third time two of the young birds 
gave a sudden plunge downward, and then flut- 
tered and hopped till they lighted on a small 
upright log. And oh! such praises as were 
warbled by the whole troop! The air was filled 
with their joy! Some were flying around, 
swift as a ray of light; others were perched on 
the hoe handle and teeth of the rake; multitudes 
clung to the wall, after the fashion of their 
pretty kind, and two were swinging, in most 
graceful style, ona pendant hoop. Never, while 
memory lasts, shall I forget the swallow party. 





ENGLISH FARMING. 
LxEamineTon, England, July 6, 1854. 


Tue country through which I have passed 
since leaving London, has presented a very 
beautiful appearance, though the uniformity has 
been greater than a traveler would desire. I 
have seen only two or three forests, but the 
trees are much more numerous than in the 
cleared portions of our own country, that is, in 
our fields and meadows. The fields, divided 
from each other by hedges, are generally smaller 
than in New-England and New-York, and less 
regular inform. The parallelogram and square 
do not appear to be favorite figures with the 
English agriculturists. The trees stand in the 
hedges, which occupy considerably more land 
than is desirable. As the hedges run in all di- 
rections, the trees standing in them do not ap- 
pear in rows, but scattered promiscuously over 
the landscape. They give it a very beautiful 
appearance; but, at the same time, the shade 
they cast must interfere with the growth of 
wheat and other crops. 

I have seen as yet, in passing from London 
to numerous places in the heart of England, only 
a few fruit trees. It may be that they lie off 
the line of the railway, and are in the vicinity 
of the villages; but from what I have seen, I 
should judge that the English farmers in general 
pay less attention to fruit than the American. 
The markets of London, Oxford, Rugby, Coven- 
try, &c., present a fine array of strawberries, 
cherries, raspberries, but not finer than are seen 
in the markets of New-York and Philadelphia. 
Even in the interior, the above-named fruits are 
much dearer here than in New-York. 

The farmers are now busy in cutting and cur- 
ing their hay, and I have watched their opera- 
tions with interest. I should here say that the 
crop is a very light one throughout all the parts 
of central England, through which I have 
passed. It is occasioned by the drought. I 
was told, several times, that the hay crop 
throughout the central parts— some said 
throughout all England—will not be more than 
one-fourth as large as usual. Certainly I have 
not seen a single meadow which promised more 
than what would be deemed one-fourth a crop 
in the valleys of Berkshire, or on the banks of 
the Hudson. Hay and its cognate crops will 
be very dear here next fall—a fact which may 
be interesting to some of your agricultural 
readers, 

The mowers I have seen at work, take it 
easily, and would not satisfy an energetic Yan- 
kee farmer. I should think that two Yankees 
would do as much as any three Englishmen I 
have seen at work with the scythe or pitchfork, 
and I have had personal experience enough in 


but, alarmed at the infinity of the space, sunk #the meadow to have a right to form an opinion. 


In most instances, the hay was not suitably 
cared for. When I was a boy, we never al- 
lowed the hay to lie spread over night, if it had 
made any progress towards drying. The dews 
were considered almost as injurious as a shower. 
I presume less dew falls here ; still the hay thus 
left exposed lost much of its color, and would 
not be considered as “bright” by a Yankee 
farmer. They have also a slovenly way here of 
putting the hay in cock. I saw only one field 
in which it was put up so as to shed rain. I 
had heard much of English farming; but from 
what little I have seen, I am disposed to give 
the precedence to the farmers of New-England. 
Still, more extended observations may cause me 
to change my opinion. 

No doubt. We have seen much more of 
English farming than the writer of the above 
seems to have done, and we can say that it is 
far neater and more thorough and systematic 
than any which prevails in New-England, ex- 
cept in a few isolated cases. 


I visited one group of ey Spe or rather 
of sitters in the hayfield. It was near Coven- 
try. I had some difficulty in understanding 


their language. They had but little to say for 
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Tue model baby-jumper—Papa’s knee. 


themselves, and contrasted, in point of intelli- 
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gence, very unfavorably with the mowers with 
whom I used to be familiar in other days. They 
used sometimes to sit down under the walnut 
tree, but no longer than their employer sat with 
them; and when they rose, and made a fresh 
attack on the tall grass, how rapidly it fell, and 
how “tight I had to spring to it,” to keep up 
with them in spreading it! You, Mr. Senior 
Editor, will understand the terms I use, if some 
of your college-learned readers do not. 

One looks in vain here for the fields of Indian 
corn which give so much beauty to the Ameri- 
can agricultural landscape. The growing crops 
are wheat, oats, barley, peas, and beans. 
the last mentioned, the species cultivated is the 
one I used to hear called the Spanish bean. It 
is raised for the pigs. I have seen but one field 
of wheat which a Yankee would call “stout.” 

The hedges present a less beautiful appear- 
ance than I expected. In many places, they 
seem to be suffering from a blight, and they do 
not form so effective a fence as I supposed. I 
have seen very few that I should regard as ef- 
fective protectors of crops. The English cows 
must be like the English people. They have 
been so long accustomed to restrictions, that 
they never think of doing many things which it 
is in their power to do. 

We have often seen flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle driven along the highway in England, 
on each side of which was high standing wheat, 
oats, barley, and grass, without a sign of a fence 
for miles; and yet the flocks and herds marched 
orderly along without diverging to the right or 
left to steal 2 mouthful. They were usually 
preceded by a dog, and sometimes a shepherd 
on @ donkey, with another or two bringing up 
the rear, or occasionally passing along the side 
of the herd or flock, to see that all was in order. 
They would follow their dog or donkey leader 
as implicitly as cavalry soldiers their bugleman. 


A Yankee cow would walk through or leap 
over most of the hedges, and not be conscious 
of having performed any extraordinary feat. 
Near the railways, and in some other places, 
there is a considerable amount of post and rail 
fence. 

It strikes me that there is a disproportioned 
quantity of land devoted to pasturage; but I 
presume the farmers know what is for their in- 
terest. The day is gone by, when men must 
devote their lands to pasturage or wheat, as the 
government shall see fit. You know that in 


death for raising cattle instead of corn. The age 
of free trade bas come.— Correspondence of t 


“Stranger, you kin start him, ef you'll only 
bring some shavin’s and kindle a fire under 
him! That’s the way J get him going in the 
mornings!” 

5 aeennk =. 
THE SOUTH-DOWN SHEEP SHOW AT 
BABRAHAM. 

Ir has been well known for some time past 
that, for this season at any rate, Mr. Jonas 
Webb would not occupy his usual position as 
an exhibitor at the meeting of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society. Whatever reason may have 
led to such a determination, it could scarcely 
fail to give additional interest to his own gather- 
ing, held, as announced, on Thursday last. Be- 
yond the fact that this was the only opportunity 
for inspecting the picked animals of his famous 
flock, the visitor had good grounds for assuming 
that the show might be even better than it yet 
has been. There could be no reserve for the 
Great National Exhibition of the kingdom, and 
thus many rams might come into the letting at 
Babraham, which under former circumstances, 
it would not have been politic to put up. Any 
anticipations of this kind were amply realized. 
There were never, we believe, so many sheep 
entered at the Babraham show; and never did 
those hired average a better price. We have 
thus an ample guarantee as to the continued 
excellence of Mr. Webb’s sort; and this autho- 
rity was, perhaps, of a more satisfactory charac- 
ter than it invariably has been. Ranging in 
some cases to extraordinary biddings, there was 
still wanting that go-a-head decision to have 
certain lots on any terms, which made the meet- 
ing of last year so especially remarkable. It 
is true, amongst the company we met at Babra- 
ham, on Thursday, America and France had 
both their representatives; the latter in two 
gentlemen officially connected with the ad- 
vancement of agriculture in that country. 
These, however, unlike some of their predeces- 
sors from “foreign parts,” were content to take 
rams, to be had at comparatively moderate 
sums. It was the home breeder who on this 
occasion contributed chiefly to the business of 
the meeting—it was he who gave the long 
prices—it was such men as the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Lugar, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Rigden, Mr. Turner, and others, who, by their 
presence and support, afforded us some tangible 
proof as to the real merit of the Babraham flock. 

Fashion, the ready servant of established 
success, may always do much, as often enough 
stand answerable for more than can be really 
justified. This of itself, backed with a good 


stranger to the highest flights; but this alone 
will never become authority. It is when we 


France men have in former times, been put pie well applied, may tempt the untutored 


Journal of Commerce. 

The reason of their devoting so much land to 
pasturage is, that feeding cattle and sheep is a 
more profitable husbandry than raising grain, 
&c. Since the establishment of free trade in 
Great Britain, they can import a large portion 
of their consumption of wheat and flour cheaper 
than they can raise it. As for Indian corn, it 
will scarcely ripen in that cool, humid climate; 
they consequently must import all they con- 


sume. 
6-6 

One or THE Horses.—“‘The Yankee Horse- 
Swapper in Old Kentucky” must have been put 
into the “ Drawer” with some ultimate design 
upon the risibles of the readers of its multifari- 
ous contents: . 

The Kentuckian, ready for a trade, exchanges 
his “Sorrel” for the pedler’s “Old Gray ;” but 
finding the latter indisposed to move a peg after 
he has secured him, he denounces the Yankee 


see ‘the Down men” returning here, again and 
again, for fresh blood, that we come to record 
the Babraham sheep as still the first of his 
breed—however altered or improved since his 
introduction to the flat lands of Cambridgeshire 
one of the most renowned of the Sussex breed- 
ers readily admitted, that it was by the aid of 
Mr. Webb’s breed he had only the other day 
been able to carry off all the prizes at a meet- 
ing in his own county. 

It is not our purpose here to enlarge on the 
features of a meeting, the fame of which, as we 
had last week to remark in announcing it, is 
already world-wide. On no occasion, certainly, 
could the foreigner be more welcome, as on none 
could he see more thoroughly realized the hearty 
hospitality and cheery comfort of an English 
home. To the gentry and agriculturists of the 
county the occasion is something of a general 
holiday, while many we noticed from distant 
quarters had scarcely any more “just cause” 
than a day’s pleasure for their attendance. 

The following statistics connected with the 


as a swindler, who only laughs at and tantalizes | day’s letting may be not without their value for 


him in return. 
Presently the cute peddler mounts his prize, 


, but “Sorrel” is as immovable as the Mammoth 


Cave. After trying a long time in vain to start 
the obstinate animal, the Kentuckian consoles 
him with: 





future reference : 

Let at the hammer, 75 sheep for 1,801 
guinéas, thus averaging about £25 4s. 3d. each ; 
an improvement in every way upon former 
years, to be best gathered from the following 
table: 





+ a ——— 
Number Let. Average Price. 
1851, 62 £22 2 6 
1852, 69 22 8-1 
1858, 71 22 6 8 
1854, 5 9 4 8 


The 75 sheep “called in” were put up in the 
erder we give them, and fetched the following 
prices. The number is that they bore in the 
catalogue : 


No. Guineas. No. Guineas. 
78 - - 16 217 - - 25 
284 - 102 206 - 21 
228 - - 30 204 - - 28 
281 - 45 282 - 40 
185 - - 20 207 - - 29 
109 . 25 216 - 21 
6 - - 50 90 - - 9 
384 - 41 25 - 14 
123 - - 60 385 OC - 61 
205 - 81 209 - 16 
219 - - 22 83 C- - 15 
72 - 84 38 - 16 
208 - - 28 182 - - 24 
186 - 20 2238 + 20 
80 - - Al 229 - - 44 
47 . 20 77 - 12 
87 - - 26 1384 - a, ® 
69 . 14 172 - 15 
122 - Te 190 - a i 
59 - 28 152 - 11 
116 - - 41 159 - - 18 
154 - 15 40 - 21 
937 - - 25 48 - - 18 
236 - 25 221 - 32 
61 - - 16 386 - - 20 
gi4- 11 168 «= 18 
156 - - 18 110 - - 30 
80 - 21 202 - 9 
86 - - WY 215 - - 22 
155 - 9 21 - Li 
131 - ~~ ied 294 - - 1d 
117 . 80 119 - 389 
5 - - 6 192 - - iil 
73 - 20 79 - 11 
189 - - 12 


The highest-priced sheep was a yearling, one 
of the six picked of the whole flock. He was 
the second called in at the reserve price of 50 
guineas, but knocked down to Mr. Lugar, of 
Hengrave, Bury St. Edmund’s, for 102 guineas. 
The highest price last year, and the highest 
price at which, we believe, a sheep was ever 
known to let, was 130 guineas, the hirer being 
an American, Mr. Jonathan Thorne, of New- 


York. 


—— 2-6 o—-———_ 


SURGERY AMONG THE FOWLS. 


Dr. S—— came to settle at Bloomfield, half a 
mile north of what is now Piety Hill, or Bir- 
mingham, in 1820, and commenced farming and 
the practice of medicine. A year or two after- 
wards, a neighbor, as he was then called, a man 
who lived about eight miles off, with whom the 
doctor was at variance, called him about the 
middle of a bitter winter night, to go to his 
house and mendabrokenleg. The Doctor was 
never backward in obeying a professional call ; 
and was under way in short order. Arriving 
at the place, he found the patient to be an old 
gander, who sure enough had a broken leg; so 
he set out to work, made splints and bandages, 
put the leg in place, and went home leaving Mr. 
Gander, as comfortable as could be expected. 
In due time, the owner of the Gander was pre- 
sented with a bill of $10, for surgical services 
which he refused to pay. Dr. 8 sued him 
before a justice, recovered the amount with costs ; 
the gander appealed, or his owner did for him; 
the judgment was affirmed with new costs, the 
gander took another and last appeal to the Su- 
preme Court, where the judgment below was 
affirmed, with new costs, from which Court an 
execution issued for $10 damages, and $150 
costs of suit, which was levied on the farm and 
finally paid, leaving the world in doubt which 
was the greatest goose of the two—the gander 
or his owner.—Dayton Empire. 
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PIGEONS---THE FLYING TUMBLERS. 





Unpber this denomination it is my intention to 
include all the varieties of the most interesting 
and amusing kind of pigeon with which I am 
acquainted. The fancy Almond and the high- 
bred short-faced Tumblers I mentioned briefly 
in my last, referring those that require a fuller 
description to Mr. J. M. Eaton’s work, where 
they will find full particulars as to their manage- 
ment, breeding, &c., as also accounts of the 
trouble and difficulty of rearing “a little won- 
der;” but such pains will, I fear, be only be- 
stowed by a few enthusiastic fanciers. The va 
rieties of this breed that now come under our 
notice, are very numerous; their soaring flight 
and their aérial gymnastics will call forth much 
admiration, and are, I conceive, well calculated 
to enlist the sympathies of the student of na- 
ture. The Tumbler pigeons are well known in 
most of the countries of Europe; in France 
they are called “ Voltigeurs,” or ‘ Culbutants ;” 
in Germany, “ Burzel,” ‘‘Umschlager,” or 
“Tiimmler-Tauben ;” their name is derived from 
their throwing: a summersault while flying, 
which they sometimes perform three or fou 
times at a single spring, clapping their wings 
together over their back, then suddenly bring- 
ing them down with force, they throw them- 
selves back on their tails and roll over back- 
wards. Young birds may frequently be seen 
trying to tumble, throwing themselves back on 
their tails, but fearing to go over, and some are 
a long time before they can overcome their 
fears; this is called “ backing.” When young 
birds fly well and back much, without going 
over, (a great defect,) I have found it useful to 
pull out the middle of their tail, so that the 
next time they back they often fall over, and 
from that learn to tumble well; some tumble 
too much at a time, and thereby lose their flight, 
or cause the others to come down to them, 
which is very objectionable. I have heard of a 
new sort (at least new to me,) called rollers, be- 
cause they roll along with the flight, but never 
having seen them, cannot describe them; per- 
haps some of the readers of the “ Poultry 
Chronicle’ may know them, and oblige me by 
a description. The Tumblers should be kept 
in a house by themselves, and only let out once 
a day; the best time is in the morning before 
the sun is very hot, and when they have had 
their fly, they should be shut up for the rest of 
* the day, and not allowed to associate with the 


other pigeons, or they will contract a habit of 


low flying, which would spoil thom; they 
should be kept in a commodious house, and in 
constant daily exercise, or they become lazy. 


Their house should be provided with plenty of 


food, clean water, and grit; a “salt cat” will 
be found very useful, made of old mortar, coarse 
sand, clay, and a little salt; nor should green 
meat be omitted, such as lettuce, cabbage, &c., 
and an occasional bath is very beneficial. 

They are excellent breeders, and do not re- 
quire so much attention as most fancy pigeons; 
keep them clean and in exercise, give them good 
food and water, and materials to build with, 
and they will do well. Although their young 
are small, they are excellent in pies, and are 
produced in abundance, provided they are not 
cramped for room. 

The Tumbler should have a nice round head, 
a pearl eye, a short beak, a full chest, anda 
consequential deportment; they assimilate to 
the Almond short-faced in properties, but if in- 
tended for the flying fancy, must be stouter 
and of stronger constitutions—in fact, not so 
high bred. They may be met with of various 
grades of goodness, like most other fancy arti- 
cles; their plumage is the most varied of all 
pigeons; there are whole colors, of black, blue, 
white, red, yellow, or buff, silver, dun, ash-col- 
ored, and kite ; also mottles of all these. There 
are two kinds of mottles, dark and light; the 
dark have only a few feathers of white about 
head and shoulders; the light mottles must 
have the whole of the flight and tail dark, the 
rest of the body white, interspersed with a few 








+ 


colored feathers. Then there are the pieds; 
first, the magpie tumbler, black, blue, red or 
yellow, with white wings, breasts, thighs and 
vent, evenly marked without one colored 
feather, the rest of the body being dark without 


any white. I have also seen reds and yellows’ 


with quite white shoulders like shields, and the 
Germans have a variety with white bodies but 
dark heads and tails. Baldhead Tumblers are 
very pretty ; their bodies are of various colors, 
as black, blue, &c., from which they receive 
their name, as black Baldheads, and so forth; 
the head must be perfectly white, evenly marked 
all round, and not “slobered;” from seven to 
ten flight-feathers must be white in each wing, 
and the tail, rump, thighs and vent must also 
be quite white and clear from “ foul feathers ;” 
the eyes, too, must be pearl, as a black eye is a 
great blemish. Bearded Tumblers are also very 
interesting pigeons; like the foregoing, they are 
of various colors, and must have clean white 
Hights, tails, ramps, thighs, &c., and pearl eyes ; 
their heads are dark above, the upper mandible 
is dark, but the lower should be white, or flesh- 
colored, and under the beak should be a triangu- 
lar white patch, from which they derive their 
name. The Blue-Bearded Tumblers are con 
sidered the best flyers, but they are not now of- 
ten seen of accurate markings, more attention 
being paid to breed them delicate and short- 
faced, than to maintain a clear beard and clean 
thighs and rump, a fact I much regret. A 
small, delicate bird with a tiny beak, looks well 
in the show-pen, but very few of them are 
strong enough to take a lofty flight of two or 
three hours, oft rising above the clouds, and fre- 
quently lost to sight; such are the delights of a 
tlying fancier. I am aware that the head and 
beak fanciers consider that every thing else must 
give way before these points, and to a certain 
extent this is quite right; but those gentlemen 
that admire theshort-faced Tumblers will, while 
they enjoy their fancy, allow others to enjoy 
theirs, and not exclude, as some seem to wish, 
the flying birds from all exhibitions; for birds 
with such short beaks that cannot rear their 
own young, or so delicate that they must not 
be trusted out, are certainly not fitted for lofty 
flights; but good Tumblers are rather scarce, 
they being either too delicate to fly, or too 
coarse to be admired—a medium sort is the 
kind best adapted for good flyers. 

The Germans have a large variety of Tumb- 
lers, which fly well and tumble very nicely; 
they are of various colors, either whole colored 
or dark with white flight and tails, often with a 
small beard, and their feet are covered with 
very long white feathers, many of the feathers 
on the toes measuring four or five inches in 
length. I kept a flight of them when in Ger- 
many, and was agreeably surprised to find them 
excellent high flyers, and very prolific; but to 
my great discomfiture, when I had got them al 
most to perfection in flying, a large hawk made 
daily descent upon them, and so reduced their 
numbers that I was obliged to leave off flying 
them, These rough-footed Tumblers I found 
very plentiful in and about Coblentz, on the 
Rhine; in other parts of Germany they have 
many clean-footed Tumblers of various colors, 
as magpies, helmets, and beards, but their 
beards have only a white beard and flight 
feathers, the rest of the body being dark, of 
various colors.—B. P. B., in Poultry Chroni- 
ole. 

EXPERIMENT WITH NITRATE OF SODA AND 
GUANO ON A PEAT B0G. 


Tue land on which the following experiment 
was made, was a peat bog reclaimed in 1850, 
thoroughly drained, and six inches of clay ap- 
plied over the whole surface; the only crops 
raised upon it had been oats, turnips, and again 
oats sown out with grass. In March last I 
sowed on one portion of the new grass 224 Ibs, 
of nitrate of soda, with 112 Ibs. of salt; on an- 
other portion 448 lbs. of guano; and on the re- 
mainder of the field no manure was applied. 


The nitrate gave per imperial acre 6600 lbs, of hay, at $56 00 


Guano gave 5940 Ibs., valu@..ecee. i.e neeccceseees 50 40 
Nothing gave 3080 105....s.e+eereeseceee sree cecnens 26 13 

Independently of the increase of weight of 
hay from nitrate, I prefer that manure for either 
new or old grass, as it appears to require little 
hpoisture to put it down to the roots of the 
plants. A strong dew in the course of one 
night appeared sufficient for that purpose, and 
in about 36 hours after its application the grass 
turned to a luxuriant dark green color, whereas 
the guano requires a good shower of rain to put 
it down; unless it gets such fall of rain it does 
little good. 3 

My trial of nitrate on oats and barley last 
year leads me to prefer guano for these crops. 
{ applied 168 lbs. of nitrate on one portion and 
336 lbs. of guano on another, but the oats top- 
dressed with nitrate kept a blueish sort of color 
throughout the season, and did not ripen 
equally, and the ear soft; while those which 
nad guano ripened equally, had a harder, crisper 
ear, and weighed better. The land upon which 
that experiment was made had not been previ- 
ously cropped, and was of a mossy loam with a 
mixture of clay.—James Dyce Nico, in Jour- 
nal of Royal Agricultural Society. 
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.THE CURRANT CROP IN ZANTE. 





Our Zante ccrrespondent, under date of June 
21, says: “The disease of the currant vine has 
already made great progress. Many think that 
it will be more severe this year than in previous 
years, but I believe that this will not be any 
worse than the last one. As it is, however, it 
is bad enough. The misery attending such a 
state of things is of course on the increase. Oui 
rich land-owners are doing all they can to econ- 
omize. They deny themselves every comfort, 
and even what are considered indispensable ne- 
nessities. They are now selling their equipages 
as fast as they can get buyers; while the poor 
people who had, before this calamity, fared as 
poorly as they well could, have had lately to 
give up regular meals and feed upon the coars- 
est materials, whenever and wherever they were 
to be found. These poor people are now suffer- 
ing extremely. Our condition, indeed, can 
scarcely be worse; and yet to a worse state it 
must come, particularly in the coming winter. 
What is to become of us I cannot see, unless we 
turn cannibals and feed upon each other. 

A farmer here pretends to have discovered a 
remedy for this currant disease, and asks the 
[onian government to give him $5,000 in case 
his discovery proves a remedy. This is, how- 
ever, very doubtful, to say the least. This pre- 
tended discovery consists in dipping each sepa- 
rate bunch of currants in a mixture of clay and 
cow’s dung moistened with water, and so great 
is the anxiety of the people here, that they have 
seized even upon such a forlorn hope as this. 
Thousands have actually set to work in good 
earnest to give the experiment a fair trial.” — 
Boston Traveler. 


This currant disease shows the folly—nay, ab- 
solute wickedness of people depending upon a 
single crop for their support. The vine-grow- 
ers in some parts of Europe, are now suffering 
nearly as much as the currant-growers, on ac- 
count of the vine disease. Let them reflect on 
the horrors of the late Irish famine, in conse- 
quence of the peasantry placing their whole de- 
pendence on the potato crop. Our southern 
planters formerly suffered somewhat in purse, 
though little in body, on account of devoting too 
much of their attention to one sole crop—cotton. 
Now, many have learned better, and raise their 
own corn and make their own bacon, and occa- 
sionally produce other things which enter into 
the consumption of their families. 

~_—--6-o-—— 


Wauenrever there is flattery, there is sure to 





be a fool. 
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AMERICAN FLOUR ABROAD. 


We are sorry to be obliged to caution our 
American friends against continuing to send 
over flour to these kingdoms of inferior quality 
to that indicated by the brand. We know not 
where the fault lies, but certain we are that 
more than the half of what is imported to these 
kingdoms under the brand of No. 1, superfine, 
is mere rubbish, and discreditable to the charac- 
ter of the American millers. 

Previous to the introductian of “free trade,” 
we recollect that Ohio and Western Canal flour 
bore a very high character, and justly so; but 
we have perceived since then a gradual deterio- 
ration in the quality, to such an extent latterly 
as to call loudly for interference. An immense 
proportion of the flour now lying almost un- 
saleable in Liverpool is of this description, and 
the continued loss to our merchants has been so 
great in consequence, that the result will ulti- 
mately be a transference of the flour trade to 
some of our continental neighbors. French 
flour decidedly carries off the palm as to quality, 
and a good harvest or two would place that na- 
tion in such a position as to supply us more 
readily, and on better terms, with a superior ar- 
ticle of flour. 

We would earnestly urge upon such of our 
readers as may be interested in this matter, and 
particularly would we address ourselves to our 
American readers, the vital necessity for their 
adopting immediate steps to have either an effi- 
cient and faithful class of “inspectors” ap- 
pointed, or to. do away with the branding of the 

quality of the flour altogether, and let the pur- 
chaser judge for himself. Let the miller’s name, 
and a particular initial to be adopted by each 
miller, be branded on the barrels as a mattcr of 
course; and, indeed, we cannot see how the 
trade can be conducted properly or creditably 
on any other system.— Belfast Mercantile Jour- 
nal, 





eee 





Great Drove or Sueep.—A drove of sheep 
numbering 11,000 head, passed through Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, on the 8th inst. They 
were from the State of Tennessee, and are to be 
wintered in Missouri, when they will be driven 
to Selt Lake. 
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CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 25, 1854. 


Srep Puanrers.—Charles A. Wakefield, of 
Plainfield, Mass.: I do not claim as new in hand 
seed planters the mere use or arrangement of a 
seed hopper or box, delivery slide and elastic or 
opening and closing receiving chamber with 
ejecting plunger operating therein or through, 
as such arrangements I am aware have before 
been used, but in such arrangements the receiv- 
ing chamber has formed a depositing tube enter- 
ing the ground with the plunger and served to 
form the hole or recess in the earth for the re- 
ception of the seed. 

But I claim so arranging and operating the 
plunger in connection, with the receiving tube 
or chamber and its delivery slide or the equiva- 
lent thereof, that the plunger ejecting the corn 
deposited in the receiving chamber, is made to 
imbed the corn from the surface of the earth to 
its required depth obliquely into the ground, 
while the receiving tube or chamber resting by 
a front stop plate on or above the ground is 
made to open and close clear of all surrounding 
dirt, and the sides of the said chamber made to 
act as scrapers above the recess to clear the 
plunger of adhering soil and cover the seed 
therewith throughout the entire withdrawal of 
the plunger substantially as specified, whereby 
the receiving tube or chamber is prevented 
clogging with dirt at its opening slides, the width 
of the opening made in the earth for the recep- 
tion of the seed is diminished, and the corn cov- 
covered with more certainty, as set forth. 

I further claim the method described of 
operating the planter by the hand, at the side, 





sure applied to working the plunger up and down 
gives to the planter, automatically as it were one 
and the same obliquity of stroke, in a backward- 
ly direction downwards or in a forwardly direc- 
tion upwards throughout its several operations, 
both on entering and leaving the ground by 
means of the obliquely set handle on the rear 
side of the plunger or other equivalent arrange- 
ment of the handle, producing the same action 
substantially as specified and whereby the plant- 
er may be used with greater facility and expe- 
dition and the recess formed for planting the 
corn, be made with certainty of the necessary 
obliquity, without involving any delay in adjus- 
ting the direction or movement of the plunger, 
to insure the earth on the overhanging side of 
the said recess falling in to cover the corn, as 
set forth. 

Re-issue. 


Szep Pianters.—Chas. Randall, of Palmyra, 
Geo. Patent originally dated Nov. 2, 1852: I 
claim the rovolving cylindrical hopper composed 
of two hollow buckets or disks, arranged a suit- 
able distance apart, to form a central discharge 
passage on a horizontal revolving shaft for the 
purpose of holding and agitating the seed and 
discharging it in the center of the furrow in a 
straight line, as described. 

Cuitivator.—Chas. H. Dana, of West Laba- 
non, N. H.: TI claim constructing each of the 
two outermost teeth with a horizontal blade, 
projecting more or less outwardly from its shank 
and with an upright portion bent up at the ex- 
tremity of said outwardly projecting blade, the 
edge of said upright portion being parallel or 
thereabout, with the longitudinal direction of 
the cultivator, for the purpose of cutting up the 
weeds close to the rows of corn or other plants, 
and at the same time drawing the weeds away 
from the rows, and also serving to guide the at- 
tendant in directing the cultivator, so as not to 
injure the plants by too near an approach to 
them, as described. 

Cuttivator.—Griffith Litchenthaler, of Lime- 
stonyille, Pa. : I claim the method described, 
of attaching the shares to the beams, viz., 
having metal strips perforated with holes, secur- 
ed to the under sides of the beams, and sockets 
formed of two lips made at the upper ends of 
the shares, and perforated with holes, in which 
holes and in those in the plates, wooden pins are 
passed, securing the shares to the beams, as set 
forth. 

Prows.—T. F. Chapin, of Walpole. N. H.: I 
do not claim the employment or use of an ad- 
justible beam, irrespective to the mode of attach- 
ment, as shown, for adjustable beams have been 
previously used. 

Neither doI claim the use of the rack and 
pinion separately, irrespective of its peculiar 
connection to the beam. 

I claim, first, attaching the beam to the mold 
board by a pivot, for the purpose of [allowing 
the outer end of said beam to be raised or de- 
pressed, and thereby give the share a greater 
tendency to enter the earth and cause the fur- 
rows to be of the desired depth. 

Second, I claim the means, as described, for 
operating the beam, viz., the box or socket, hay- 
ing within it a rack and pinion, the rack being 
connected to the beam by a rod, these parts be- 
ing constructed and arranged as set forth. 

Drrcatne PLow.— John Lyon, of Harrisburgh, 
Iowa: I claim the arrangement of the several 
parts, as described, for the purpose of constitu- 
ting a machine which is capable of cutting any 
depth of furrow, and of taking up the loose 
dirt or soil out of said furrow or ditch, as fast 
as it is formed, and convey and discharge it at 
right angles to the furrow or ditch, in a contin- 
uous stream, for the purpose of forming roads 
and foundations for fences and for other purposes 
as described. 

Mowine Macuine.—Alanson Gale, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. : I do not claim the invention of 
wheels, shafts, or any of the parts of themselves, 
but only the combination of them for the pur- 
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in such a manner that the same force or pres- 





pose and in the manner described, so as to lift 








the cutter bar clear of the ground by backing 
thé team and bringing it down to its place by 
drawing forward 

I claim the wheel as described, when so con- 
structed and combined with the frame of a moving 
machine, as to support the cutter bar clear of 
the ground when pushed back, and lower it to 
its place when drawn forward. 

Ditcuine Spape.—David Stouder, of New- 
Burlington, Ind. : I do not claim the bottom and 
side cutting edges for ditching spades, nor of 
narrow Steel ribs, as a means of handling stickey 
muck, &c., with less adhesion. 

I claim the combination of the obtuse angled 
bottomed cutter with the side cutters sloping 
upwards, the light steel ribs, the foot treads on 
the single or divided handle and the claw hook 
for deep trenching, as set forth. 


Horse Suors.—William H. Towers, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : I claim the combination of the steel 
or other elastic springs, having corks formed on 
their flexible ends, and capable of being remov- 
ed and attached with facility and dispatch, with 
the main body of the shoe, as set forth. 


Corn-Coss Currer.—lIsaac Straub, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: I claim the combination ofa rota- 
ting burr provided with a blade or cutting edge 
on the top, and with a toothed or roughened 
surface on its perimeter, and a stationary shell 
also provided with a cutting edge, said cutting 
edges operating together shear fashion, for sli- 
cing off and reducing ears of corn preparatory 
to their undergoing a further reducing or grind- 
ing operation, the whole being combined as set 
forth. 

Burrer Workers.—Ezekiel Gore, of Benning- 
ton, Vt.: I claima machine with an endless re- 
volving sack, having its parts arranged and op- 
erating as described, for working, cleaning, and 
seasoning butter, as set forth. 

Burrer Workers.—Elihu Ring, of Macklen- 
burgh, N. Y.: I claim arranging the block to 
traverse as described, in combination with the 
spring or its equivalent, to force it forward in 
the operation of working butter as described. 

Hever Trmmer.—Leonard Wood, of Quincy, 
Ill. : I do not claim the invention of knives re- 
volving on a horizontal shaft, as such have been 
used in machines for topping cotton. 

But I claim, first. The arrangement of cut- 
ters affixed on the face of a wheel on an inclin- 
ed shaft, revolving so as to cut upwards as the 
carriage is advanced parallel to the side of the 
hedge, in the manner described. 

Second, I claim the gauge in combination 
with the horizontally revolving knives both be- 
ing adjustable to the required height for topping 
the hedge, as described. 

Third, I claim lifting the lower branches of 
the hedge to bring them within range of action 
of the revolving cutters, by means of the bent 
bar or its evquivalent, thereby obviating the 
necessity of having the cutter wheel of large di- 
ameter and allowing the cutters to be carried 
so high as to be free from all danger of stricking 
the ground, as set forth. 

Corton Gins.—L. S. Chichester, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. : I claim the mode of operation of the vi- 
brating curved surfaces, as described, for forcing 
seeds out of pods of cotton, as set forth. 

I also claim, in combination making the said 
vibrating curved surfaces with recesses to form 
what is herein termed the upper griping edges 
to act upon the pods near the seeds towards the 
end of the operation. 

I also claim, in combination with the vibrat- 
ing curved surfaces, the employment of rollers 
or their equivalents acting intermittently, as de 
scribed.—Scientific American. 


——*e6¢ 


ALAS, Poor Tray !—The New-Bedford Mer- 
cury says that a few days since, while Mr. Noah 
Tripp “was engaged in mowing with a patent 
machine in the north part of the city, a dog 
who did not appear to like the new invention, 
ran furiously in front of it, and lost three of his 
legs for his want of agricultural appreciation,” 
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Horticultural Department. 


NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRIES, 


Mr. Isaac Rosrvatt, of Pelham, Westchester 
county, has just sent us a basket of these most 
luscious and magnificent berries, many of which 
are over three inches in circumference, and we 
should say the average is nearly two and a half 
inches. Those fully ripe are very sweet, and 
dissolve in the mouth almost like sugar. The 
seeds are so few and small, that one scarcely 
tastes them, and there is nothing of that hard 
core in this variety, which characterize even the 
best ripened common blackberries. 

Mr. Rosevett has a fine large nursery, we 
understand, and we intend to make him a visit 
soon, and will then give further details respect- 
ing these berries and other things. 

Mr, R. says the New-Rochelle Blackberry re- 
quires a deep, rich, and rather moist soil to 
grow them in the greatest perfection. 

— ree 


VINE DISEASE, 








We have just had an opportunity of examin- 
ing two Vine Hovses which we think throw 
some light on the subject of the disease which 
has lately been so prevelant in some parts of 
England. The Vines in the two houses are 
of the various sorts, principally, however, Sweet- 
water and Black Hamburgh, and the one some 
weeks later than the other. Not the slightest 
trace of disease is visible on any of the vines 
trained to the roof of the house, except perhaps 
a slight pallid tint about the young laterals, 
to which, however, much importance cannot be 
attached ; the leaves on other parts of the trees 
are quite as they should be, and the grapes 
themselves without spot or blemish. In one of 
the houses, however, were about a dozen pots, 
containing Black Hamburgh and Sweetwater 
Vines, every one of which exhibited leaves cov- 
ered on the under side with little green pustules. 
As the whole of the Vines planted in the bor- 
der were healthy, it became a matter of interest 
to ascertain the state of the soil and roots in 
the pots, and on examination they proved to be 
badly drained ; a large portion of the roots, in- 
deed, were dead, in consequence of some former 
drought ; the new roots were unhealthy, and 
the soil, though not absolutely waterlogged, in 
an unfavorable condition. What, therefore we 
have suspected all along, seems to be verified, 
that in all those cases in which the leaves are 
deformed with pustules the root is the seat of 
evil, and that the remedy must be applied there. 

The next point was to examine the structure 
of the excresences on the leaves, which was im- 
possible in the shrivelled, bruised specimens 
previously submitted to inspection, and in every 
case it appeared that they were due to an hyper- 
trophy of the epidermal cells of the under sur- 
face, at the expense of the spongy tissue above, 
by means of which the air is admitted into im- 
mediate contact with the walls, and is thus ena- 
bled to act upon the fluid which they enclose. 
The effect, therefore, must be, where the warts 
are in great abundance, to prevent the proper 
aération of the juices, which in consequence, re- 
turn in an unhealthy condition, and are unable 

- to supply the exigencies of the fruit, which very 
naturally contracts disease, and ultimately de- 
cays. The cells of which the warts are compos- 
ed contain only a few scattered grains of chlo- 


ophyl, and have apparently a very low degree of 


vitality, so that they soon beéome brown, and 
thus cause the spotted appearance which defaces 
the beauty of the foliage. It is not pretended 
that the spots upon the berries themselves are 
at all of the same nature as those upon the 
leaves, but rather that they are due to natural 
decay induced by the depraved state of the 





juices arising from the disease, which is so evi- 
dent upon the foliage. 

The spot in Geranium is, we doubt not, a 
case of quiet a similar character, though we 
have not at present accurately compared the 
two maladies and the disease so prevalent in pear 
leaves may belong to the same category, though 
itis often accompanied by a minute Acarus; for 
it is possible that the Acarus may simply take 
up his abode in the pustules and not be charge- 
able with their first origin. It is not asserted 
to what particular condition of the roots the evil 
may be due, whether to the former drought, 
which caused many of the roots to perish, or to 
the subsequent ill-drained condition of the soil 
when charged with water, or to marked alter- 
nations of drought and moisture ; but now that 
the probable origin of the evil has been pointed 
out, it would perhaps not be difficult, where 
there are sufficient opportunities of making ex- 
periments, to acquire some certain information 
on the subject—/. J. B, in Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, . 

GOOSEBERRIY CATERPILLAR AND GREEN- 
FLIES, 


Tue extensive Gooseberry and Currant plan- 
tations of this neighborhood, (Pershore,) are 
greatly injured by caterpillars and green-flies. 
White hellebore proves a valuable remedy for 
the former, but we can discover none for the 
latter. I have tried nearly every recommenda- 
tion made in your back numbers for their des- 
truction, without practical benefit, and I should 
feel greatly obliged if you could give me any 
advice for the management of 60 or 70 acres of 
young bushes now suffering from their attack. 
A single washing or fumigation might be adopted, 
if there were any certainty of its being success- 
ful; but there seems no hope of this being the 
case, and repeated applications would be too te- 
dious and expensive in so large a plantation. 
[Repeated syringing with tobacco-water and 
clear water, is certainly beneficial.] Taking off 
the shoots most infested with the fly and throw- 
ing them on the ground or burning them, has 
little effect in retarding their progress now they 
are strongly established. Would it be effectual 
if vigorously adopted when they first appear? 
[Nipping off the young shoots infested is cer- 
tainly a very serviceable remedy, especially if 
applied early.] Is the first brood of the season 
hatched on the trees from eggs deposited on the 
branches or buds the previous autumn, or do 
the flies mostly or even occasionally come from 
adistance? If the former, I would not object 
to washing the bushes, when leafless, with a 
composition to destroy the eggs, if any such be 
known as perfectly effectual; otherwise, I 
should prefer running the chance of the season. 
There are no other garderis near me, but of 
course there are brambles in the hedges, so my 
position is not perfectly isolated, but nearly so. 
[We do not think washing the naked branches 
in the winter would be a sure preventive, the 
eggs being so minute would, doubtless, for the 
most part escape the application, even if it were 
certain that the early broods are’ not the pro- 
gency of flies brought from other wild plants. } 
When the remainder of my land is planted, and 
the present trees more grown, any remedial 
measure will be more difficult and costly than 
now, and I would cheerfully encounter consid- 
erable expense, if future safety could be secured. 
If the fly comes from a distance, I fear winter 
washing will have little effect. Can I with ad- 
vantage encourage the lady-bird or any other 
insect, or even bird, that will feed upon the 
aphis, and not injure the fruit? [Encourage 
the lady-birds and the Syrphidz as much as 
possible. Itis certain that the inclement wea- 
ther has not only retarded the appearance of 
these beneficial insects, but has been eminently 
favorable to the development, of the aphides. 
The fly-catcher, hedge-sparrow, and even the 
common sparrow, should also be encouraged. ] 
My bushes have not grown very vigorously, 
partly owing I suppose to the soil being an im- 
poverished loam or mar!, scarcely rich enough 





for them, although Apple, Pear, Plum, and 
Quince trees and Strawberries flourish in it 
most satisfactorily, and partly from their hav- 
ing had their leaves stripped off last year by the 
caterpillars. The ground is also exposed to the 
east. May either of these circumstances ac- 
count for the fly being stronger on my planta- 
tion than on those which are older, more vigor- 
ous, and more sheltered? [It is certain, and at 
the same time remarkable, that cold east winds 
and exposure to the east, which are so detri- 
mental to most insects, seem especially favor- 
able to the development of aphides. We have 
a bed of Chrysanthemums at the present time 
in an exposed situation, sadly infested, while 
another bed sheltered by walls and trees is quite 
free from them.] Would the application of 
soot, guano, or any other portable manure tend 
to diminish the green-fly? and is it probable the 
bushes may be free from fly in more favorable 
seasons, if I do not adopt any of the expensive 
expedients alluded to; or must I consider it an 
evil which will increase if not vigorously and 
immediately encountered? RB. Varden. [We 
think, on the whole, that nipping off the young 
shoots, and the application of liquid manure to 
force forward the vegetation as much as possi- 
ble during the present season, will be the most 
likely means to benefit your trees. The season 
so far has been most anomalous, and cannot be 
regarded as affording a precedent for future op- 
erations, The trees in question are in general 
so little subject to the attacks of aphides that 
we would rather look on the present visitation 
as an exceptional one, not likely to occur again. 
— W., in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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SrrawBerry Oviture.—The first year’s pro- 
duce of strawberry plants from runners of the 
preceding season is generally considered of lit- 
tle account ; but, with attention to certain points 
of treatment, I have reason to believe that it 
may be made nearly equal to the average pro- 
duce of the second year. I observed lately in 
the grounds of a market-gardener a bed of 
Keens’ Seedlings, which he informed me were 
from runners of last year planted out at the end 
of summer. They were bearing plentifully, 
though perhaps not carrying so heavy a crop as 
a neighboring bed two years old, nor were the 
plants, of course, so large and stocky. I have 
myself some plants of another kind, the Rose- 
berry, from runners of last year, which have six 
and eight fruit stems or trusses; and the aggre- 
gate amount of fruits borne on these plants is 
quite equal to that on any of the plants from 
which they were made, now two yearsold. The 
course I adopted in making these plants was 
this: In June last year I laid down such run- 
ners as I wished to make fresh plants from, re- 
moving all others as they were thrown out, 
whether from the parent plants or from the 
rooted runners. _In September the now rooted 
plants were detatched from the old ones, and 
removed with a ball of earth to the place where 
they have since remained. The removal might, 
I presume, be as advantageously made at a later 
period —say in October or November—if the 
ground they are intended to be placed in should 
happen to be occupied at an earlier time with 
other crops. By paying attention to laying 
down a limited number of runners early, and 
concentrating the energies of the parent plant 
in causing them to form their roots, I consider 
that the constitutional maturity and bearing 
power of the new plants are materially for- 
warded, so as to enable them to produce a fair 
crop the next season, instead of having the 
ground almost uselessly occupied for a whole 
year with immature and imperfectly bearing 
plants, as must necessarily be the case when 
the beds are made in spring.—J. H. H., in Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, July 7. 
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Ciose sy EverywHese.—Speaking of rail- 
road facilities, a writer ingthe Independent says : 
“ Tt makes but little matter now where a man 








lives, He isclose by everywhere,” 
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Our XIII. Volume commences after four num- 
bers more, and we have bright prospects of a 
large addition to our present number of readers. 
We also have confidence to believe that all our 
present readers are so well satisfied and pleased 
with our paper, that they will each make some 
effort to extend its circulation among their 
neighbors. We wish also to form a previous 
acquaintance with others who will assist in 
spreading a knowledge of the paper, and we 
therefure make the following 

PROPOSITION : 
During the next two weeks, every person send- 


ing in a subscription to begin with the next vol- 
ume, shall receive the remaining numbers of this 
volume FREE—to be directed either to themselves, 
or to any friend whose address they may give. 

For terms, see last page, and notice that in 
a year there are two complete volumes, each 
having 416 large pages with a full index. 
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A~one our editorial articles to-day, our read- 
ers will find a description of the beautiful resi- 
dence of Morris Kercuum, some important hints 
in reference to Care of Horses, Discouraging 
Children, &c. An article on the third page de- 
tails some interesting experiments upon Poison- 
ous Serpents. English Murming will well pay 
for reading. The article on Pigeons describes a 
very curious and interesting variety, not much 
known in this country. Those interested in 
sheep will not fail to read the report of the Ba- 
braham “lettings.” Our list of Patent Claims 
is unusually long and more than makes up for 
any deficiency during the last two weeks. The 
“‘Scrap-Book” has several short articles to 
amuse a weary hour. 

A Canada letter inquiring where fows may be 
procured, &c., came in too late for this week, 
and will appear in the next. We have also an 
important article in store, on cotton seed cake 
for cattle food. 
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A Worp szovur Marxers.—Our Cattle and 
Produce markets we think always worthy of a 
perusal, and we trust no one will overlook them 
because they are set in smaller type to save 
room, These Market Reports are the most ex- 
pensive and laborious articles inthe paper. The 
Cattle Market is brought up to within an hour 
of going to press, Monday evening. 

Speaking of Cattle Markets, we would remind 
our readers that they can find nothing more in- 
teresting in this city, than a visit to the Cattle 
Markets on 44th street, just north-east of the 
Crystal Palace. The best time, and almost the 
only time when much is doing, is on Mondays 
from 7 A. M. to2 or 3 P.M. It is not uncom- 
mon to see together three to four thousand cat- 
tle, which have been collected from all over the 
western country. There is a smaller market on 
Thursdays, though not at all equal to that of 
Monday. On this day the yards present a very 
lively appearance. There are then together 
Owners, Drovers, Brokers, Reporters, Visitors, 
and the large number of Butchers, who supply 
meat for more than a million mouths in New- 
York and the adjoining cities and towns. 
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LOOK INTO THE STABLES. 


Ir is really sickening to go into the various 
horse stables in this city. Our readers may 
not be aware that a large number of the horses 
used in this city are kept in under-ground 
rooms. We have been into several of these 
where are,crowded together from a dozen to a 
hundred or more horses, in low, narrow stalls, 
and where the arrangements for ventilation are 
so deficient or so badly contrived, that the air 
is loaded with noxious fumes, which, in this 
warm weather are so powerful as to immediately 
drive forth into the open air, any one who has 
not been so long accustomed to the stench as to 
have it become a sort of second nature for him 
to breath ammonia and the other gases arising, 
from speedily decaying horse manure and urine. 
To tarry half an hour in one of these stables is 
enough to give one a realizing sense of the 
horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta. The 
only shadow of an excuse for such treatment 
of the noble horse is, that ground rents are so 
high that it is necessary to put it toas profitable 
a use as possible. There are scores of these 
stables over which are well-built dwellings, oc- 
cupied by many families of even the better 
class of citizens. We have often felt that among 
the benevolent societies organized to look after 
the condition of the dwellings of human beings, 
there ought to be at least one association for 
the amelioration of the condition of domestic 
animals. 

But without dwelling upon the condition of 
stables in the city, we have a word to say to our 
readers in the country on the same subject. 
This is especially needed at this season of the 
year. We speak from observation when we 
say, that not half of the farm stables are kept 
in a fit condition to be occupied by horses, even 
while put in an hour for the noon feeding. 

The droppings of horses are among the most 
quickly ferthenting, easily decomposed manures. 
In warm weather the work of decay commences 
immediately, and in a very few days one-half or 
more of the weight goes off in a gaseous form, 
This keeps the air constantly loaded with un- 
healthy matters which are just as deleterious to 
the health and vigor of horsesas to that of man. 
When, as is usually the case during summer, 
the horses are only put into the stable for morn- 
ing and noon feeding, the droppings accumulate 
slowly—and they are not usually cleaned out 
oftener than once in several days—we have 
frequently seen them lying for a month, because 
the other busy Jabors of this season draw off 
attention from this necessary work. The horse 
is put in for an hour’s feeding and rest, but in- 
stead of standing in a cool, sweet, well-ventilated 
stall, ten chances to one, he stands sweating 
and panting with scarce a breath of air which 
is not loaded with the fumes of his own excre- 
ments. To treata horse thus, is much like send- 
ing a laborer into the privy to partake of his 
dinner and to enjoy his hour of rest. 

The remedy for this is very simple. If the 
stalls do not have a free circulation of air, it is 
better to remove two or three boards in front of, 
or on the sides, at the head of the stalls. Let 
some such plan be adopted, and by all means 
let the stalls be as cool and airy as possible. 
Let all droppings, however small the quantity, 
be removed at least once a day, and by all. 
means keep the floor well sprinkled with some 











deodorizing material. Plaster, (sulphate of lime,) 
ora weak solution of oil of vitriol, (sulphuric acid, ) 
are much the best materials for this purpose. 
Muriatic acid (Hydrochloric acid) is very good, 
but more expensive. If these are not at hand, 
then substitute an abundance of dry straw or 
muck, to be thrown out before fermentation com- 
mences, 

We have known lime and ashes recommended, 
but these rapidly diminish the value of the ma- 
nure, and should never be used with horse 
droppings, unless they are required for immedi- 
ate use, and then the manure heap should be 
well covered with plaster or sprinkled with a 
weak solution of some acid. 
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DISCOURAGING CHILDREN. 








Ir is somewhere related, that a poor soldier 
having had his skull fractured, was told by the 
doctor that his brains were visible. ‘“ Do write 
to father,” he replied, “and tell him of it, for he 
always said [ had no brains.” How many 
fathers and mothers tell their children such 
things, and how often does such a remark con- 
tribute not a little to prevent any development 
of brain. A grown-up person tells a child he 
is brainless, or foolish, or a blockhead, or that 
he is deficient in some mental or moral faculty, 
and in nine cases out of ten the statement is 
believed; or if not fully believed the thought 
that it may be partially so, acts like an incubus 
to repress the confidence and energies of that 
child. Let any person look back to childhood’s 
days, and he can doubtless recall many words 
and expressions which exerted such a discour- 
aging or encouraging influence over him, as to 
tell upon his whole future course of life. 

We knew an ambitious boy who, at ten years, 
had becomeso depressed with fault-finding and re- 
proof, not duly mingled with encouraging words, 
that even at that early age he earnestly longed 
for death to take him out of the world, in which 
he conceived he had no abilities to rise. But 
while all thus appeared so dark around him, 
and he had so often been told of faults and de- 
ficiencies that he seemed to himself the dullest 
and worst of boys; and while none of his good 
qualities or capabilities had been mentioned, and 
he believed he had none, a single word of praise 
and appreciation carelessly dropped in his hear- 
ing, changed his whole course of thought. We 
have often heard him say that, ‘that word 
saved him. The moment he thought he could 
do well, he resolved that he would”—and he has 
done well. Parents, these are important con- 
siderations. Sometimes encourage your children 
without an if. Do not always tell them they 
can be good, or can do well, ¢f they will do thus 
or so. Sometimes tell them they can and they 
will do well, and that there is nothing to hinder 
them. 
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“SUN-SHADES”’ FOR HORSES. 


We frequently see among the carman of this 
city a convenient contrivance for protecting a 
horse from the sun. It is made of coarse cotton 
cloth, five or.six feet long and two or three wide. 
At each end is fastened a spreading stick, some- 
thing like those on the ends of a common win- 
dow curtain. One of these sticks is tied to two 
stakes or rungs in the fore end of the cart, so as 
to support the shade about a foot above the 
horse. The other is tied to the hames, Such 
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@ contrivance, in this hot weather, speaks well 
for the humanity of the driver, and ought to be 
more frequently adopted. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


WHEN young men are about completing their 
education, they very wisely ask themselves 
what they shall do. A few, scanning the vari- 
ous pursuits, luckily hit on something in har- 
mony with their tastes, while the greater part, 
look only to the professions as the legitimate 
sphere of educated men. Now this conclusion 
is all wrong. A college education aims at a 
professional life no more than any other; but 
only at a general discipline and culture of mind 
which may be applied to all pursuits. There 
are, no doubt, some in each class, who are 
adapted to and will honor any of the profes- 
sions; but the greater part are not, and they 
enter them rather because they are honorable, 
than in hopes of honoring them. But we have 
little sympathy with those luminaries which seek 
to shine by a reflected light. We have been 
taught to believe that the man should honor his 
Office, not the office the man; and that it is bet- 
ter to move at the head of even a humble call- 
ing, than follow in the rear of a dignified pro- 
fession. We would rather raise potatoes which 
somebody will eat, than make speeches which 
no one will hear, or write books which no one 
will read. 

But if these young gentlemen will carefully 
look around, they will perhaps find other ave- 
nues to wealth and distinction besides the pro- 
fessions. Take, for instance, agriculture—not 
simply the art of plowing the ground, but agri- 
culture viewed in all its practical and scientific 
bearings, and they will possibly find scope for 
the display of at least moderate capacities. In- 
deed, if we mistake not, some enter the profes- 
sions, who would not find a waste of talent in 
agricultural pursuits, and who are certainly 
quite as well suited tothem. But so many young 
men are captivated with the idea of professional 
or political titles and life, that they overlook 
what they call the humbler avocations. So 
away they go, talking of Robert Halls and Dan- 
iel Websters, between whom and themselves 
there is no more comparison than between the 
Alps and an ant-hill, “We would not be thought 
to underrate the professions by‘any means ; but 
we believe strongly in an adaptation, a fitness 
for things. If a man has nota natural capacity 
for one pursuit, let him take up another for 
which he has a natural capacity. Better han- 
dle the plow with grace, than make a stupid ar- 
gument. 

Nor yet does thi€ avocation preclude access 
to political distinction, to which so many young 
men aspire. We know some farmers who 
stand as good a chance for office as many of 
their professional brethren, and who are as well 
able to sustain it. They might not be able to 
flourish as delicate a hand, nor quibble as 
acutely, nor talk as honiedly; but, in good 
sense and sound judgment—the essential ele- 
ments of a man—they are by no means infe- 
rior. We always like to see such men—good 
honest souls !—who lean not on the dignity of 
their profession, but on themselves, Such men 
are at once the strength and pride of the coun- 
try. 

Let not young men, therefore, think a pro- 








fession the “sine qua non” of human greatness, 
but let them cast about and see what they are 
fitted and have a taste for. They will then go 
to work thoroughly and earnestly, and be sure 
to” succeed, while on the other hand, they will 


most surely fail. 
———_0 9 e—-- 


Natrona Carrie Suow.—We direct atten- 
tion to the circular of the United States’ Agri- 
cultural Society, in another column. We have 
before alluded to this great Cattle Show, to be 
held at Springfield, Ohio, on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th of October and we will refer to it more 
particularly at a future time. 
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Oayuea County (N. Y.) Saow.—We are in- 
debted to Mr. Joun R. Pace, of Sennett, N. Y., 
for a programme of the annual Agricultural 
Show, to be held at Auburn, Cayuga county, on 
the 13th and 14th of Sept. There is a large 
list if premiums offered, and we know by our own 
observation that the Cayuga county farmers 
can get up a capital show. The officers of the 
Society are Mr. John S, Clarke, President; Mr. 


John R. Page, Secretary, and Mr. H. H. Bost- 
wick Treasurer. 
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Carraraueus County (N. Y.) Saow.—The 
annual Fair of the Cattaraugus County Agricul- 
tural Society will be held at Little Valley, on 
the 13th and 14th of Sept. Horace Greezey, 
and several other gentleman, are expected to 
speak on the occasion. There will bea plowing 
match, and equestrian prizes are offered to la- 
dies. The officers are Horace Howe, President ; 
L. Stratton, Vice-President, and J. C. Peabody, 
Secretary. 

—+ © «—— 
NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW. 
CIRCULAR OF THE UNITED STATES’ AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Ara meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the United ‘States’ Agricultural Society, held in 
the City of Washington, in February last, it 
was resolved that the Society would hold no 
Exhibition in any State having a State Agricul- 
tural Society, without the assent of the Officers, 
or of the Executive Committee of such Society. 

The citizens of Springfield, Ohio, having re- 
quested this Society to hold an Exhibition of 
Cattle, at that place, during the current year, 
and generously subscribed about ten thousand 
dollars to defray all the expenses of the same, 
and to guarantee the Society against loss; and 
the Executive Committee of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Society uniting in the request, the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Society have concluded 
to hold a Nationat SHow or Carrie, open to 
general competition, without sectional limit, on 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th days of October next, 
at Springfield, in the State of Ohio. 

The friends of agriculture in all the States of 
the American Union, and in the neighboring 
provinces of Canada, are invited to codperate 
with us, so that this Exhibition may be the more 
extensively useful, and be alike creditable to 
the generous citizens of Springfield, with whom 
it originated,—to the Contributors and Visitors 
who sustain it,—-and to the United States’ Agri- 
cultural Society, who are so deeply interested 
in its success. 

In consequence of the holding of this Show 
of Cattle, the contemplated Exhibition of 





Horses, at Springfield, Mass., and the Show of 
Sheep, in Vermont, will be omitted. 

The Journal of the Society, which the Exec- 
utive Committee have concluded to issue once 
in each year—four numbers in one,—will ap- 
pear in January next; and will contain the 
Transactions of the Society at its last Annual 
Meeting, the Lectures and Addresses delivered 
at that time, a full and faithful account of the 
Springfield Show, with other valuable papers, 
by eminent members. This volume will be for- 
warded to all members who have paid their an- 
nual assessments for the year 1854. 


MarsHatt P, Wier, President. 
Wurm S. Kine, Secretary. 
Boston, August 1, 1854. 
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AcricutturE 1x Caii—Geo. B. Merwin, 
Esq., vice consul at Valparaiso, in an interesting 
letter to the Cleveland Herald speaks thus of 
the condition of agriculture: 

Agriculture is carried on here in a very pri- 
mitive state. Farmers use the crooked stick for 
a plow, though I one day saw some small Ryg- 
gles and Mason’s plows landed, with a few poor 
fanning-mills. In getting out wheat they thresh 
with horses, and throw it in the air to clear 
the chaff. A drag isa thing unknown, and one 
being furnished on a hacienda, the peon was 
found with the drag turned upsidedown, and he 
sitting among the teeth, riding. An English 
cart, which had been furnished, was returned, 
the workman saying, “it went too fast for his 
oxen.” They yoke the oxen after the old Span- 
ish fashion ; viz.: a straight stick about seven 
feet long strapped round thehorns. Their oxen 
are generally fine, long-bodied, strait animals. 
The drivers walk in front when driving, and 
when they want them to go ahead, punch back 
with a long cane pole, with an iron point in the 
end. Going down hill, one yoke of oxen is put 
on behind to hold back. 
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Sanpwich Istanps.—The Polynesian says, 
The new flouring mill of the company in Ho- 
nolulu is completed, and has commenced opera- 
tions by grinding corn, a beautiful article of 
bright golden meal, good enough for a prince or 
a Yankee. A few weeks hence wheat will be ripe 
and in order to grind, when we shall see what kin\, 
of flour they can make. We anticipate a deli- 
cious article, such as has never before been ob- 
tainable in this market. The crop of wheat 
now growing is estimated to be sufficient for 
5000 barrels of flour—quite enough for the do- 
mestic consumption of the islands, and a little 
to spare. 

—— 0 ¢—— 

Ratmroaps not Epucators.—A sedate old 
blacksmith, originally hailing from the Key- 
stone State, but who had made his residence 
among the tabernacles of the Buckeyes, was 
expatiating to an admiring auditory on the 
Pennsylvania anti-railroad policy, and wound 
up as follows: ‘ Y-a-s, these railroads are bad 
things. In my younger days, Pennsylvanians had 
to travel a horseback ten or twenty days to 
reach Ohio, and they then learned something 
on the way ; now the railroads carry them in as 
many hours, and set them down as green as 
when they stated! Y-a-s, railroads are bad 

hings!” 
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KNICKERBOCKER FOR AUGUST. 


We have read or heard somewhere of a pa- 
triotic Irishman, who to the question “Is not 
one man as good as another?” answered, ‘‘ Faith 
an’ he is, and a little better.” So we think of 
each successive number of the Knickbocker. 
We are just now more especially interested in 
the “Little People’s Side-Table,” and we ex- 
tract a few of the nice things from the August 
number. 


Our ‘ Ann’ has a little girl to help her with 
the ‘house-work’—as sué generis a little crea- 
ture as the sable Topsy. A few days since, 
when ‘ Ana’ came in from having, as she said, 
a short ‘chatter’ with a friend, she detected her 
little ‘help’ in some misdemeanor, and pro- 
ceeded to reprimand her for it. In the course 
of her Anna-‘mad’-versions she said : 

“Do you think you are fit to die?” . 

“T do’ no!” said the little girl, taking hold of 
her dress and inspecting it, “I guess so, if I 
ain’t too dirty !” 

« When my grand-mother, (long since in 
Heaven,) was about three years of age, she was 
taken to the funeral of a deceased play-mate. 
The little corpse was lying in its coffin, around 
which flowers were strewn; and she being 
lifted up, kissed its cold cheek, and whispered : 

“Please give my love to God!” 

This strikes me as one of the sweetest ex- 
pressions I ever heard made by a child. 


Our little Charlie has always been in the 
habit of saying a little prayer before going to 
bed. A few evenings since, all things being 
ready for retiring, and when he was about to 
kneel at his mother’s knee, he stopped, and 
looking earnestly into his mother’s face, said : 

“Mamma, I am tired of saying somebody 
else’s prayer; mayn’t I make one myself?” 

His mother said, ‘Certainly, my boy, if 
y2u really wish it.” 

He knelt very reverently and clasped his 
hands; then, with the earnestness of unaffected 
childhood, said to his mother : 

“Mamma, if I get stuck, will you help me 
out ?” 

My little three-year-old boy never sees your 
Magazine, without asking his mother or me to 
read to him about the “‘ Knickerbocker’s Babies.” 

He once asked his mother to pick a sliver 
out of his hand, “ for” said he “I don’t want to 
grow up a great big tree!” 

My little boy, after listening some time to 
his mother’s efforts to get a pedlar “to throw in 
something” with every thing she purchased, cast 
his longing eyes on some primers in the trunks. 
The peddler, reading his wishes, offered to give 
him one. The little fellow hesitated, and when 
urged, said: “I don’t know as I will take it, un- 
less you will throw in something.” 

A little girl had been playing in the street 
until she had become pretty well covered with 
dust. In trying to wash it off, she didn’t use 
enough water to prevent the dust rolling up in 
little balls upon herarms. In her trouble she 
applied to her brother, a little older than herself, 
for a solution of the mystery. It was explained 
at once—to his satisfaction, at least : 

“ Why, sis, you’re made of dust, and if you 
don’t stop, you’ll wash yourself all away ?” 

This opinion, coming from an elder brother, 
was decisive, and the washing was discontinued. 


One day a little school-mate of Willie’s was 
in here, and the two got to disputing about the 
number of days in a week; Willie persisting 
that there were seven, and his little opponent 
stoutly maintaining that there were only six. 
** Well,” said Willie, “‘ you say them over and I 
will count.” So the days were named and 
counted, from Monday to Saturday, exclusive; 





and then there was a pause, which Willie brok 
by saying: < 
“And Sunday.” 
“Ho!” said his diminutive opponent, with a 
look of supreme contempt, “‘ that belongs to the 
other week,” 


My oldest, about eight, one day on his return 
from school, ran up with earnestness to his 
mother, and said: 

“Mother, have I got any children ?” 

“Why, no! Why do you ask?” 

“ Cause I read in the Bible to-day, at school, 
about “ children’s children.” 


One pleasant day last summer, I took my 
seat in the stage coach bound from Fall River to 
Among the passengers was a little gen- 
tleman who had possibly seen five summers. 
The coach being quite full, he sat in the lap of 
another passenger. While on the way, some- 
thing was said about pickpockets, and soon 
the conversation became general on that inter- 
esting subject. The gentleman who was then 
holding our young friend remarked : 

“ My fine fellow, how easy I could pick your 
pocket!” 

“No, you couldn’t,” replied he; “I’ve been 
looking out for you all the time!” 
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SOW IN A GARRET--HOW SHE GOT THERE, 


A captain of the police relates an incident 
which occurred during the recent inspection of 
the premises in Canal street, where so many 
deaths have occurred. In addition to a general 
neglect of cleanliness, hogs were found penned 
in the cellars, in order that they might escape 
the vigilance of the police. A whole litter of 
small pigs was found in an upper story, and in 
one instance, a large over-grown sow was found 
in an attic. Of course, these things naturally 
excited the surprise of the visitants, but when 
they came to the sow in the garret, their won- 
der knew no bounds. The ricketty stairs lead- 
ing to the attic shook under the party ascend- 
ing, the passage-ways were so narrow that there 
was scarcely room for one man to pass. 

The question naturally presenting itself was, 
“How was this sow got up here?” The poor 
woman who had conducted the party up, looked 
with much anxiety upon their wondering coun- 
tenances, and at length broke out with a rela- 
tion of the trouble she had to shield her pigs 
from the vigilance of the police. ‘“ But, my 
dear woman,” said the captain, “how in the 
world did you ever get this big sow .up here?” 
“Sure, yer honor, she niver was down; she 
was got in this room from another we had here 
long ago.” “ Ah! I see, said the captain, “she. 
growed here.” “Yis, yis. She growed, and 
growed finely too. She’s but a year an’ a half 
old, and see what a fine craythur she is, to be 
sure.” 

Orders were left for the removal of the sow 
who had grown there, and the officers pro- 
point on their unwholesome duty.—Albany 

tlas. 
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THE DEVIL’S FRUIT. 





Porators were first introduced at Moscow by 
Mr. Rowland, about sixty years ago, At first 
he would neither plant them nor touch them, 
saying they were the devil’s fruit, given to him 
on his complaining to God he had no fruit, 
when he was told to search in the earth for 
some, whichhe did, and found potatoes, <A cu- 
rious Berwickshire legend, which, however is 
palpably anachronicle, attributes the introduc- 
tion of potatoes into Scotland to the famous 
wizard of the north, Sir Michael Scott. The 
wizard and devil being in partnership, took a 
lease of a farm on the Mertoun estates, called 
White-house. The wizard was to manage the 
farm and the devil advanced the capital. The 
produce was to be divided as follows: The first 
year Sir Michael was to have all that grew 
above the ground, and his partner all that grew 





below; the second year their shares were just 
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the opposite way. His Satanic majesty, as is 
usual in such cases, was fairly overreached in 
his bargain; for the wizard cunningly sowed all 
the land the first year with wheat, and planted 
it with potatoes the second; so that the Devil 
got nothing for his share but wheat stubble and 
potato-tops; and this scouring rotation Sir 
Micheal continued until he beggared his part- 
ner, and exhausted the soil. In spite of this 
legend, however, we must continue to give 
credit to Sir Walter Raleigh for having been the 
introducer of potatoes into England. 
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TO HEAD FUGITIVE BEES, 


WE were recently on the farm of George W. 
Goodhue, Esq., of Wheatland, N. Y., when word 
was brought us that two hives of bees had 
swarmed and were flying away. On going to 
the house, we found all the good ‘“ women 
folks” playing a not very harmonious or melo- 
dious tune with tin pans. But the fugitives 
would not listen to the notes of the fair charm- 
ers. Their Queen was ravishing them with 
sweeter strains than the Good-hued republicans 
could generate with milk and pans and drum- 
sticks ; while their efforts to drown the music of 
the young Queen, though offering fairer pros- 
pects of success, were equally abortive. The 
bees had flown a considerable distance from the 
house when Mr. Goodhue reached the scene. 
“‘ Now,” says he, “I'll show your readers how 
to head runaway bees.” He procured a large 
looking-glass, and running ahead of the bees, 
placed the glass in such a position as to throw 
the rays of the sun just across their line of 
flight. By moving the glass rapidly, and throw- 
ing the rays of light, like flashes of lightning, in 
all directions except one in which he wished the 
bees to go, he,not only stopped their flight, but 
in less than three minutes had them safely 
lodged in the fork ofa tree. Mr. Goodhue says 
he has never had a swarm escape him since he 
adopted this method.—_Rural New- Yorker. 
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BeautiruL ApostropHE To THE Brete.— We 
would be pleased to know the author of the fol- 
lowing most eloquent apostrophe to the Bible. 
It appears to have been addressed to young 
men. We have seldom read any thing finer : 

“Study now to be wise; and in all your get- 
tingsget understanding.” And especially would 
I urge upon your heart-bound, soil-wrapt atten- 
tion, that Book upon which all feelings are con- 
centred, all opinions; which enlightens the 
judgment while it enlists the sentiments, and 
soothes the imagination in songs upon the harp 
of the “sweet songster of Israel.” That Book 
which gives you a faithful insight into your 
heart, and consecrates its character in 

“ Shrines 
Such as the keen tooth of Time can never touch.” 

Would you know the effect of that Book 
upon the heart? It purifies its thoughts and 
sanctifies its joys; it nerves and strengthens it 
for sorrow and mishaps of life; and when these 
shall have ended, and the twilight of death is 
spreading its dew-damp upon the wasting fea- 
tures, it breaks upon the last glad throb the 
bright and streaming light of Eternity’s morn- 
ing. Oh! have you ever stood beside the couch 
of a dying saint, when 

“ Without a sigh, 
A change of feature or a shaded smile, 
He gave his hand to the stern messenger, 


And as a glad child seeks his father’s arms, 
Went home.” 





Then, you have seen the concentred influence 
of this Book. Would you know its name? It 
is the Book of Books—its author, God—its 
theme, Heaven, Eternity. The Bible! Read it, 
search it. Let it be the first upon the shelves 
of your library, and first in the affections of 
your heart. Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me. Oh! if there be sublimity 
in the contemplation of God—if there be gran- 
deur in the display of Eternity—if there be 





any thing ennobling and purifying in the reve- 
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lation of man’s salvation, search the Scriptures, 
for they are they which testify of these things. 
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Stick ro Some one Porsurr.—There cannot 
be a greater error than to be frequently chang- 
ing one’s business. If any man will look 
around and notice who have got rich and who 
have not, out of those he started in life with, 
he will find that the successful have generally 
stuck to some one pursuit. 

Two lawyers, for example, began to practise 
at the same time. One devotes his whole mind 
to his profession, lays in slowly a stock of legal 
learning, and waits patiently, it may be for years, 
till he gains an opportunity to show his superi- 
ority. The other, tiring of such slow work, 
dashes into politics. Generally, at the end of 
twenty years the latter will not be worth a 
penny, while the former will have a handsome 
practice, and count his tens of thousands in 
bank stock or mortgages. 

Two clerks attain a majority simultaneously. 
One remains with his former employer, or at least 
in the same line of trade, at first on a small sal- 
ary, then on a larger, until finally, if he is mer- 
itorious, he is taken intopartnership. The other 
thinks it beneath him to fill a subordinate posi- 
tion, now that he has become a man, and ac- 
cordingly starts in some other business on his 
own account, or undertakes a new firm in the 
old line of trade. Where does he end? Often 
in insolvency, rarely in riches. To this every 
merchant can testify. 

A young man is bred a mechanic. He ac- 
quires a distaste for his trade, however ; thinks 
it a tedious way to get ahead, and sets out for 
the West or for California. But in most cases, 
the same restless, discontented, and speculative 
spirit which carred him away at first, renders 
continuous application at any one place irksome 
to him; and so he goes wandering about the 
world, a sort of semi-civilized Arab, really a 
vagrant in character, and sure to dieinsolvent. 
Meantime his fellow apprentice, who has staid 
at home, practising economy, and working stead- 
ily at his trade, has grown comfortable in his 
circumstances, and is even perhaps a citizen of 
mark. 

There are men of ability, in every walk of 
life, who are notorious for never getting along. 
Usually it is because they never stick to any 
one business. Just when they have mastered 
one pursuit, and are on the point of making 
money, they change it for another, which they 
do not understand ; and, in a little while what 
little they are worth is lost forever. We know 
scores of such persons. Go where you will, 
you will generally find that the men who have 
failed in life are those who have never stuck to 
one thing long.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Cowes.—Doubtless it is Saxe, the humerous 
and always-ready poet, who, on hearing that 
Queen Victoria had again honored the Isle of 
Wight by selecting her wet-nurse from Cowes, 
wrote as follows: 

“Why now,” says Roger, says he, 

“Tis a thing that Nature allows, 

He being a young Johnny Bull, d’ye see, 
Must of course get his nursing from Cowes /” 


JOSHUA AND THE SuN AND Moon.—Long after 
Washington’s victories over the French and 
English had made his name familiar to all Europe, 
Dr. Franklin had chanced to dine with the Eng- 
lish and French embassadors, when as nearly 
as can be remembered, the following toasts 
were drunk : 

By the English Embassador : 

“ EneLanp—The Sun, whose bright beams 
enlighten and fructify the remotest corners of 
the earth.” 

The French Embassador, glowing with na- 
tional pride, but too polite to dispute the “ pre- 
mises” of the previous toast, drank: 

“France—The Moon, whose mild, steady, 
and cheering rays are the delight of all nations, 








consoling them in the darkness, and making 
even their dreariness beautiful.” 
The American Embassador, Dr. Franklin, 
then rose, and, with his usual simplicity, said: 
‘““Grorce Wasuineton — The Joshua who 
commanded the Sun and Moon to stand still, 
and they obeyed him!” 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Tne thoughts contained in the eusuing beau- 
tiful lines will often suggest themselves to stran-. 
gers treading the thoroughfares of a great city, 
amidst the multitudes “that no man can num- 
ber,” the “leagues of light” at night, and the 
“roaring of the wheels :” 


“ Where, where are all the birds that sang 
A hundred years ago? 
The flowers that all in beauty sprang 
A hundred years ago? 
The lips that smiled, 
The eyes that wild 
In flashes shone 
Soft eyes upon: 
Where, O where are lips and eyes, 
The maiden’s smiles, the lover’s sighs, 
That lived so long ago? 


‘Who peopled all the city streets 
A hundred years ago? 
Who filled the church, with faces meek, 
A hundred years ago? 
The sneering tale 
Of sister frail ; 
The plot that worked 
A brother’s hurt: 
Where, O where are plots and sneers, 
The poor man’s hopes, the rich man’s fears, 
That lived so long ago ?” 
There is no answer save the foot-falls of the 
crowd, “like the low murmuring of the sea.” 


THE YOUTH THAT WAS HUNG. 


Tue sheriff took out his watch, and said, “ If 
you have any thing to say, speak now, for you 
have only five minutes to live.” The young 
man burst into tears and said :—I have to die— 
I had only one little brother; he had beautiful 
blue eyes and flaxen hair, and I loved him; but 
one day I got drunk, for the first time in my 
life, and coming home, I found my little brother 
gathering strawberries in the garden, and I be- 
came angry at him without a cause, and killed 
him at one blow with arake. I did not know 
any thing about it until the next morning, when I 
awoke from sleep, and found myself tied and 
guarded, and was told that when my little brother 
was found, his hair was clotted with his blood 
and brains, and he was dead. Whiskey has 
done this. It has ruined me. I never was drunk 
but once. I have only one more word to say, 
and then I am going to my final Judge. I say 
it to young people. Never! Never! Never! ! 
touch any thing that can intoxicate.” As he 
pronounced those words, he sprang from the 
box, and launched into an endless eternity. 

I was melted into tears at the recital, and the 
awful spectacle. My little heart seemed as if it 
would burst, and break away from my aching 
bosom, so intolerable were my feelings of grief. 
And there in that carriage, while on that cush- 
ioned seat, looking with streaming eyes on the 
body of that unfortunate young man, as it hung 
dangling and writhing between heaven and earth, 
as unfit for either place, there it was I took the 
pledge never to touch the hurtful poison. 

Long years have since passed away. White 
hairs have thickened around these temples, then 
so ruddy and so young, but I never have forgot- 
ten the last words of that young man. And I 
never violated that pledge. When the tempter 
has offered to me the sparkling goblet, the words 
of that young man have seemed to sound in 
my ear again.— Old Man’s Story. 


——+ @o———_ 
PoLITENESs is a coin destined to enrich not 
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PLAYING WITH CHILDREN. 


Country life’s opportunity to cultivate inti- 
macy with children, seems to me a very impor- 
tant, as well as agreeable advantage over life in 
the city. To bea able to get out any moment 
in the day when most convenient, and join a gay 
and loving little troop, and take share in their 
work or play, unobserved by all eyes, is prefer- 
able to an opera, I think, as a relaxation from 
care and asa pleasure within reach. And there 
is fresh air with it and exercise ; while its time- 
liness makes it serviceable to health. But the 
degree to which a man lives a stranger to his 
children, without it,—neither understanding 
their minds nor their dispositions—can hardly 
be understood by those who have lived only in 
the city :—There is no charm for the child, like 
the presence of a person who takes an interest 
in his play ; and he loves and opens his nature 
to those what do so, as he loves and is frank 
with nothing else. To enter into the excite- 
ment of his occupations, and to listen and reply 
with habitual familiarity and earnestness to his 
questioning and impartings, is to link his soul 
with you by an every day strengthening of affec- 
tion, like the growing of a branch upon a tree. 
With his memories of these days—all golden 
and treasured—the parent who is the kindly 
companion out of doors is thus inseparably inter- 
woven. Nature ordained such to be the inter- 
course between parent and child. 

And while to daily life this gives a charm and 
hallowing influence, it plants a flower of affec- 
tion that will bloom when old age needs its frag- 
rance of respect and tenderness.— Willis. 


——— ¢ @ oe —_- 


How a Coat was Ipentiriep.—In a justice’s 
court in Boston, a case was recently decided in 
a novel way: A coat was in dispute, and the 
evidence was direct andpositive for both claim- 
ants ; the parties were Irish, and full of grit, ready 
to spend all they had rather than to give up beat. 
The affair had been carefully examined, and the 
court was ina “quandary,” not knowing who 
had the best claim to the garment. However a 
moment before his honor was to sum up the ey- 
idence, Patrick Powers, one of the claimants, 
made the following proposition for settling 
the affair. Patrick said: 

“Timothy Sullivan, now you say that coat he- 
longs to yourself intirely. I say it is my own. 
Now mind ye, Timothy, that both iv us will 
take the coat an’ look it all over, an’ the man 
that finds his name on it shall be the owner.” 

“ Done,” said Timothy. 

“ An’ ye’ll stick to the bargain?” said Patrick. 

“To be sure,” answered Timothy, and “yes,” 
replied the counsel on both sides. | 

“Thin look at it,” said Patrick, as he passed 
the coat into the hands of Timothy, who vainly 
searched every part of it for his name, and pas- 
sed it to Patrick, boastingly saying. 

“ An’ now let us see if you can be findin’ the 
likes of your name on the garment,” 

“ Ye'll stick to the ’grement,” said Patrick, 
eagerly grasping the coat. 

“‘ Upon the honor ova man,” replied Timothy. 

“Then hould on a bit,” said Patrick, as he 
drew a knife and opened a corner in the collar 
of the‘coat, taking therefrom two very small peas, 
exclaiming as he held them in his hand “ there, do 
you see that ?” 

“Yes, but what iv that?” said Timothy. 

“A divil a dale it has to do wid it—it’s me name 
to be sure—pea for Patrick, and pea for Pow- 
ers, be jabers !” 

He got the coat, amid roats of laughter. 


0 © 


Brains vs. Money.—Not long since, an East- 
ern man while on his way to Boston, was stop- 
ped on the highway by a robber, and requested 
to hand over his money, or have his brains 
blown out. 

“© said the traveler quietly, “blow away, 
blow away; it’s better go to Boston without 
brains than without money.” 





him who receives, but him who expends it. 
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Tue Portland State of Maine, in giving an 
account of the peppering lately administered to 
the town of Greytown, by a U.S. ship, appro- 
priately calls the vessel Cayenne. 


Tae most unpopular truth in the Bible—the 
record of ladies’ ages. 
*oe— 


Crops 1x Wasutncton Co., N. Y.—A subscri- 
ber writes the 4th inst., that “all through hay- 
ing and harvest, we have had intervals of rain, 
so that corn and buckwheat promise all that 
can be wished. Oats, which are middling short- 
strawed from earlier dry weather, are well filled, 
though the indications were against them when 
they first began to ripen.” 


— --0@5-——— 


From the Mark Lane Express, Monday, July 17. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


Tuoveu the weather of late has been far from 
auspicious for the growing Corn-crops, the trade 
has remained very quiet; and there is an evi- 
dent unwillingness to enter into speculative in- 
vestments at the existing high rates. The fact 
is that the supplies from abroad have thus far 
proved more than equal to expectation, and the 
idea of any actual scarcity being experienced 
between this time and harvest appears to be no 
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longer entertained. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS IN 1854. 

Name. Where held. Date. 
ILLrINols, Springfield, Sept. 12-15 
Kentucky, Lexington, “12-16 
Lower Canada, Quebec, “12-16 
Vermont, Brattleborough, 18-15 
Ohio, Newark, “ 16-22 
Michigan, Detroit, “26-29 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, “ 27-29 
Missouri, Boonville, Oct. 2-6 
New-York, New-York, “ 3-6 
New-Hampshire, “« 3-6 
Maryland, Baltimore, “8-6 
Indiana, Madison, “ 47 
Wisconsin, Watertown, “AT 
Connecticut, | New-Haven, “ 10-13 
North Caronina, Raleigh, “ 17-20 
Tennessee, (East,) Knoxville, “ 18 -19 
Georgia, Augusta, «23-26 
Towa, Fairfield, «Sb 
National Cattle 

Show, Springfield, Ohio, “ 26-27 

New-York County Snows. 
Oneida, Rome, Sept. 19-21 
Rensselaer, Lansingburgh, “19-21 
Delaware, .- Delhi, “20-21 
Franklin, Malone, “ 20-21 
Jefferson, Watertown, “ 91-22 
Washington, No. White Creek, ‘“ 21-22 
Dutchess, Washington Holiow, “* 24-27 
Albany, Albany, “26-28 
Putnam, Carmel, © 26-27 
Columbia, Chatham-Four-Corners, 29-30 
Ono County Snows. 

Guernsey, Cambridge, Sept. 6-8 
Pickaway, Circleville, “6-8 
Clinton, Wilmington, “ 12-13 
Delaware, Delaware, “13-14 
Medina, Medina, “ 138-14 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, “26-28 
Lucas, Toledo, 26-27 
Sandusky, Clyde, “ 26-27 
Hardin, Kenton, “27-28 
Lorain, Elyria, “27-28 
Richland, Mansfield, “ 27-28 
Miami, Troy, “27-29 
Geauga, (Free,) Claridon, “27-29 
Mahoning, Canfield, “28-29 
Summit, Akron, “98-29 
Belmont, St. Clairsville, Oct. 3-5 
Logan, Bellefontain, “8-5 
Clarke, Springfield, “3-5 
Clermont, Bantam, “ 8-6 
Columbiana, New-Lisbon, “8-5 


Morgan, McConnellsville, «34 
Ross, Chilicoth, “3-5 
Hamilton, Carthage, “ 4-6 
Wood, Portageville, “445 
Ashland, Ashland, “4-5 
Geaugo, Burton, “4-6 
Henry, Napoleon, “ 5-6 
Holmes, Millersburgh, “5-6 
Gallia, Gallipolis, “65-6 
Harrison, Cadiz, “65-6 
Trumbull, Warren, “65-6 
Licking, Newark, “ 11-12 
Preble, New-Paris, “11-18 
Coshocton, Coshocton, “12-18 
Defiance, Defiance, “12-13 
Carroll, Carrollton, “17-19 
PENNSYLVANIA County Syows. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, Sept. 18-15 
Delaware, Chester, “ 14-16 
Mercer, Mercer, “19-20 
York, “20-22 
Monongahala Valley, Monong.’ City, ‘‘ 28-29 
Alleghany, Pa., Pittsburg, Oct. 35-6 
Tioga, Tioga Valley, “4-5 
Somerset, Somerset, “17S 
Lawrence, “ 11-138 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, “11-18 
Montgomery, Springtown, 
Fullon, McConnellsburg, “ 26-28 
Nrew-Jersey County Sows. 
Cumberland, Bridgeton, Sept. 15 
Gloucester, Woodbury, “ “99 
Monmouth, Freehold, S'53) 





County SHows MIscELLANEOUS. 
Hillsborough, N. H., Nashua, Sept. 26-27 
Rockingham, N. H., Exeter, “ 18-14 


Grafton, N. H., Lyme, “21-22 
Che:hire, N. H., Keene, “26-27 
Merrimack, N. H., Fisherville, “ 27-28 


Fairfield, Ct., Stamford, “26-29 
North Aroostook, Me., Presque Isle, “ 4-5 
Cass, Mich., Cassopo, Oct. 3-4 
Livingston, Mich., Howell‘ “8-5 


Expirine Susscriptions.—As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re- 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2 a year. Those belonging to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bounp Votumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00, The bSund volumes are neatly 
put up in cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50, 
We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 
We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes, 

We find that by using such good paper, our 


and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 





No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 


volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, | 


nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. Todo this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an ineh from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 


ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. 


Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 


To CorresponDENtTs.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as well as he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet, They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 








— 





| auarkets, 


‘ Remarks.—Flour has fallen the past week 
from 25 to 50 cts. per bbl., and Corn 3 to 5 cts, 
per bushel. Pork is 25 to 874 cts. lower, while 
Lard has advanced a trifle. Beef stationary. 
Wool dull. 

Sugar is firmer, no change in other Southern 








products, . 
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nen still high, ‘pia cal to bs had on re 
best security. Stocks dull aad low. 

The Weather was quite hot all last week, with 
copious showers; to-day, 7th Aug., it is cool 
and refreshing. Corn is doing finely since the 
late showers, and the crop is very promising, 
Potatoes and other roots are equally so, except 
where the drouth has been so great as to injure 
them, which after all we understand is partial. 

News from Europe per steamer Atlantic to 
the 26th July. The Weather had become pro- 
pitious in France, and a good harvest is now 
anticipated. ‘This was the only country in Eu- 
rope, per our last, that remained in doubt. Flour 
and Grain were lower, which, since our new 
crops are ready to be threshed, must have an 
effect on the American market. Those who 
have Wheat and other grain to sell, had best 
dispose of it as fast as possible; for we doubt 
greatly whether they will see prices equal to the 
present, again this year. 

e@e- 


PRODUCE MARKET. 
Saturday, August 5, 1854. 

THE prices given in our reports from week to week, are 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not 
those at which produce is sold from the market. The vari- 
ations in prices refer chiefly to the guwality of the articles. 

The market to-day is well supplied with vegetables. Po- 
tatoes-are higher owing to the heavy shipments to the East 
within the last week. Apples are scarce. There is a 
good supply of years from Columbia and Green counties, N. 
Y. There are a few melons in market, though there will 
be an abundance next week, Blackberries sell readily. 
Butter is scarce and high. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $2 75@$3 # bbl. ; 
White, $2 25@$2 50; Turnips, white, $1 50@$2 @ bbl. ; 
Yellow, $2; Onions, $2 50@83 PB bbl. ; $3 50@34 B hun- 
dred bune hes ; Beets, $2 50 @ hundred bunches ; Carrots, 
$2 50 B hundred bunches : Tomatoes, 624g¢.@7ic. @ 
basket ; Green Corn, sweet, 50c.@75c # hundred ears, 
Burlington, 3744¢.@50c.; String Beans, 5Uce@7ic B 
basket ; Peas, 75c.@$1 25 # basket ; Squashes, 75c. B 
bbl, ; ; Cucumbers, 30c.@50e. p 4 hundred ; Cabbage, $6@$& 
Bg hundred ; Ww atermelons, $9@s12 PB hundred; Nutmeg 
Melons, $3 50 ® hundred. 


Fruits.— Apples 8, Jersey, $S3@#3 50 B bbl. ; Pears, $2 50 
@34 P bbl ; Perches, $1 50@s2 PY basket; Blackberries, 
$4 2 bushel ; Huckleberries $2 50; Eggs. 16c. @ doz. ; 
State, 17¥c. ; "Butter, dairy, 19¢ @we. ® Ib. ; Ohio. l5e @ 
léc. ; Butter in nail, 20c.@24c. ; Cheese, 8c. @9'¢c 

——#-0-e—__——_- 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, August 7, 1854. 

Two or three doves were left on the way, otherwise there 
would be about the same number of cattle ia market to-day 
as last week. The weather is quite cool, which makes 
them appear better than the same quality usually do, though, 
in fact, they are not as good. We saw no extra cattle, but 
some just the reverse, particularly a drove of young cattle 
said to be from Orange county, N. Y. The owner himself 
declined telling us where they were from, which he proba- 
bly did on account of his reputation. If Orange county 
farmers can send no better cattle than these to market, we 
advise them to stick to the butter-trade. The market is 
quite brisk, and the prices a shade higher than last week. 

We heard from several sources, complaints against some 
of the cattle brokers, who to-day owned most of the cattle, 
and it is said sell at better prices for themselves than when 
selling on commission; and being constautly here they are 
able to take advantage of the state of the market, and some- 
times buy up the cattle before market-day. We think it 
pretty safe for owners of stock on the way, to hold on to them, 
when they find a disposition on the’ part of brokers to buy, 
instead of to sell on commission. We are sorry to hear 
still further complaints against the Erie railroad. As we 
hinted last week, we desire to see this the great Cattle Route. 

At Browning’s Mr. Samuel McGraw has received during 
the week from Vessrs. Rice and Lott, drovers, a very fine 
lot of 90 cattle which were fed by Col. Daniel Hawkins, of 
Connersville, Fayette county, Ind. These cattle are very 
creditable, and we learn from various sources that Col. H. 
has a good deal of public spirit, and no little State pride in 
the matter of improving cattle in Indiana. We have lately 
received a number of letters from different Indiana stock- 
raisers, as Well as drovers, all alluding in strong terms to 
the injustice done to Indiana by the Ohio cattle dealers. 
We are not informed how extensively this is practised, but 
it is certain that in some instances, very fine lots of cattle 
have been purchased in Eastern Indiana, driven over into 

Ohio, and after a short feeding there have gone to the mar- 
ket as Ohio cattle, The feeling on this subject is quite 





justifiable ; but we can not see how it is to be remedied 
unless the cattle are plainly branded, or ear-marked, before 
sold to cross the State line. We shall be glad to hear from 
our Indiana subscribers, whenever they have any animals 
worth describing. 

Of the above lot we should notice a magnificent four year 
old, Short-horn heifer. She is the handsomest animal we 
have seen in the market this season, and was sold to Wm 
Saler, Butcher, of Center Market, for ninety-five dollars, for 
beef. We protested against killing such fine stock, but this 
one failed to breed well. Farmers think of this—four-year- 
old heifers selling for $95, and that too when beef is low. 
We can present no stronger argument in favor of breeding 
and feeding improved stock. We venture that it cost no 
more to raise this $95 animal, than some in market to-day 
which sold for $60, and perhaps not so much. Improved 
animals will usually give double the weight, and a superior 
quality of beef, mutton, or pork, for the same amount of food 
consumed ; and yet farmers are very slow to appreciate this 
fact. 

The majority of sales to-day were for about 94¥@9%c. 
for fair cattle, perhaps 9}4@10. The following are about the 
highest and lowest prices :—Poor quality, 8@9c. ; middling 
quality, 9@10c.; best, 103¢c. perhaps a few extra at Ile, 

Cows and calves, $25@$50 
Veals, livé weight, 5@6c. per pound. Extra, 7e. 
“gross, 44¢@4c. per pound. 
Sheep, $3@$7 per head. 
Lambs, $3@$7 
Swine, corn fed 44%@5 cts. per pound. 
«still fed, none in market. 

Mr. Chamberlin reports beeves 734@10 cents ; cows and 
calves, $25@60; Sheep $3@644; Lambs, $2 @5 00 ; Veal 
calves, 44¢@7 cents. 

Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7@103¢c. ; cows and calves, 
$30@$50; sheep, $2@3Z8; lambs, $2@$7 ; veal calves, 
4¥e.@6igc. live weight. 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves 7}4c.@9}¢c. ; cows and calves, 
$30@$45 ; veal calves, 4c.@6c. 

Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, reports 
Sales of SueEr, 384 for $1446 38 ; 44, $172 38 ; 98, $359 75 ; 
167, $705 75 ; 80. $281 ; 83, $228 75 ; 61, $137 25—of Sheep 
and Lambs together 111, $251 ; 73, $222 50; 57, $207 25; 
118, $257 37; 33, 93, 25—and of Lambs alone, 70, $290 25 ; 
99, $385. 

At the same market Mr. Jas. McCarty reports sales of 
lots of sheep and lambs 149, $626 50; 5, $24 75; 72, $232 

61, $179 50, 38, $135 50; 55, $175; 20, $58 65; 76, 
$267 38; 37, $165 25; 95, $369 75; and 90, $350 25. 

Sales of Sheep and Lambs at Chamberlin’s, Hudson River, 
Bull’s Head, Robinson street, for the week ending August 5, 
by John Mortimore. 


Sheep. Price per Head, Price per lb for mutton 
555 $3 26 8 cts. 
76 3 75 Rig 
66 4 50 9 
92 3 50 8 
105 5 70 ny 
150 3 8736 § 
Lambs. Price per 1b. for Lamb 
104 4 1246 . 13 
55 3 95 1234 
61 4 25 13 
55 3 25 1236 
100 3 50 13 
70 3 75 124 


The market this week has been fair, but not as brisk as 
last. The week closed with rather a light supply on hand, 
and the demand fair. Mutton is selling by the carcase, in 
Washington market, from 4 to 83 c. @ Ib. ; Lamb 9 to I3c., 
as in quality. 








ATTENTION FARMERS. 
HHDS. SUGAR SCRAPINGS, considered a rich ma- 
nure, Will be sold at auction on Tuursday afternoon, 
August 10th, at 2 o’clock pre-i-ely, at the Corporation Yard, 
Ja ne street, near the corner of V ashington street and } North 
iver. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &e. 





Ashes. 
Pot, lst sort, °° Cabbie leielesay % 5 81 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852........+.. ssabas dab iced Ah tigen 
Beeswax. 
American Yellow.........-. seoceee fe lb. — 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White...............— 40 @— 45 
Coal. 
Liverpool Orrel..............% chaldron,— — @ 9 50 
BOON <5 6 ibe cba vc cvce wcee geve'vess eds ose Ere: == 
Sidney........0 eo aceskedas di DPC 
PUR sini ccs cchescdeteocdbapadien ens 850@ - 
AMEDTACHE Ls. 2S -svevesececciee He 2,000 Ih. 7—@7 50 
Cotton. : 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. & Texas. 
Ordinary..... ° 1%, d ua 7 8 
Middling ..... 955 055 °* 9% 10 
Middling Fair, 10% 10% «= 10% ee] 
hii ay i ux &1lK 1244 


Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth......-.ee:eseceeeeee BH yard, — 124@13 — _ 
American Kentucky .ce:eseees esses cess = 

Dundee... ....cccsccsseereevvescccsescesss——= = 


Coffee. 

Java, White..... Dic uneigucss 4oes¥e 7a-2 
MOG ii elds dose <0 xs EP gr eT 
TRUGIIEAG 4dis o's v0:0is ts 5'00'0d0060 000 <0<t alm — 9 
Maracaibo... .....s...-- 
St. Domingo.......« (casd)... pach «sagert 


Cordage. 
Bale Rope... cceccceccsevecesess seine — x @—10 
Boit Rope.........c-+- o cece ccccccsees @—20 


Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts. .....sececeeeer eee Bro. — ° < 
Velvet, Pints. .ccccsscecnsseseecs seee.—— 





Phials..ccoccscccccce codhaccoccvccecscccs— —" 6 
Flax. 

JOESCY ccc cccccccnvescceccedsececessns Bib. - 8 O@—9 
Feathers. 

Live Geese, prime.......-.-seeeceee @ lb. — 44 Q@— 46 


Flour and Meal. 


SOUP... cccccccccsccccccscscesccege DDL 575 Q625 
Superfine No.2......sescseceseseseeseees 550 QT — 
State, common brands..........eee++.+++ 6 8744 @7 1244 


State, Straight brand.,........++ secceeee 725 @7 3736 
State, favorite brands.......++..+ ceesveee 750 G7 624 
Western, mixed do.......... wise ceccese O ae } 4 


Michigan and Indiana, Straight do........ 8— 
Michigan, fancy brands.......+.+0sseees bos Gs 73 
Ohio, common to good brands...... veewes $25 @8is73g 





Ohio, fancy brands.......- cece ceeesseers ‘or “@9 1254 
Ohio, extra brands..........+2.eeeeees «-» 9— @l0 50 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........... 9— @l0 50 
Genesee, fancy brands........-+ee-eee002 V— @IT 


Genesee, extra brands.........+.+.0++ +. 10— @il 50 
Canada, (in bond). .... eee ceescececeees - 750 @8— 
Brandywine. ...0.ceccseccccecscecseseces 8 BTW@I— 


GeOrgetOWNs..cececececcerecessereecees + &874@9 — 
Petersburgh City.....ececsscceecceereses S8TH@I— 
Richmond Seema sek stenkehontapane 875 @8 87% 
Alexandria....... 
Baltimore, Howard Street. 





Rye FIOUr.....cescceccsccccceccsesseeees 860 @575 

Corn Meal, Jersey. .......+.- oveicvestesa in ae 

Corn Meal, Brandywine,.. .....-.+++.-+.5 4— @4— 

Corn Meal, Brandywine....... 8 punch. 1850 @ — 
Grain. 


Wheat, White Genesee......... aud bush. 230 @2 45 
Wheat, do., Canada (in pond). . cececees 1,70 @Il 80 
Wheat, Southern, WHIle. .5500<80% 18 









Wheat, Ohio, White..... 2— @205 
Wheat, Michigan, White ......... «+» 250 @210 
Wheat, Mixed Western ........... coseeee 195 @200 
Wheat, Western Red ............+ eoeee 1 62 Q@I7Z9 
Rye, Northern .....c.cceccccccessecceees 115 Q@QL17 
Corn, Ungound, ... 2... cece sccccccccces - 6) @-—7 
Corn, Round Yellow......cseeseeeeeeeee 10 - 72 
Corn, Round White......cceseseceeseeee — 8 @- 81 
Corn, Southern White........... csecsee — 67 @- 78 
Corn, Southern Yellow.......+-.+-eeee — 76 7 
Corn, Southern Mixed... esee - -8 @-— 
Corn, Western Mixed.. -71 @- 73 
Corn, Western Yellow........++ -_-— 

Barley... ccccusccacccs cocccececcsccescesc= 9 @EOS 


Oats, River and Bi isiianncks wancanel @—45 
Oats, New-Jersey.....ccecescecreceesese 45 @—46 


Oats, Western......ccccccecccecccecesee= 48 @—49 
Oats, Penna.......... eGR MaRS cb ow een —47 @—419 
Oats, = Southern.. = — 42 @—45 


Peas, Black-eyed......+++++- 9 2 bush. 2 75 @2 88 
Peas, Canada. ...0....s000+- — 1 18% 
Beans, White..... sequel wenaeeds otnc dee nate @1 623 


Hair. 
Rio Giande, Mixed..............$ lb. — 23 @ — 23% 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.......seseseeeee 21 @ — 23 


Hay, FOR SHIPPING : 


North River, in bales........ 8 100 lbs. — &734¥@— 90 
‘emp. 

Russia, clean ab ts vn somata OOD. — 350 — 
Russia, Outshot.....secrcceeceseseces — 

DAGMAR 0). i ccccce ves esas cise v2. B Tb. 156@ — — 
Seeenereesewtorss 7519: cocecsceeeees — 10 @— M8 
Sunn.......... docdencinged mean aenn 5x@ — — 


Itell@h...«+cecccccncscesecoces#) tem, 900.—~ 300 — 
Jetexeasievcsseaceeah seeeeseseneene e190 — @125 


American, Dew-rotted...........0000- - _— 
American, do., Dressed........+....+.250 — 280 — 
American, Water-rotted..........0555 — @—-— 
1853..cc000..--0 case esnueccenssate Mb ae — 30 


BO dian ahs cin. nv'n's Bede cctensdcdoccendes Styne — 20 
Lumber. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Timber, White Pine........% cubic ft.— 18 
Timber, Osk..... o..00r00ceveee eve esos 28 — 30 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O..........— 35 — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine. ... .(by cargo) — 18 @— 2 
— * yaaa PRICES, 


Timber, Oak Scantling .......@ M. ft _— 40 — 
Timber, or Beams, ra aa Mi? 50 g 18 75 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked........0.6..— — @ 35 — 


Plank, "Geo. Pine, "Unworked...........20 — @ 25 — 


Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........37 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual......30 — @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box......e..0...16 — @ 17 — 
Boards, Albany Pine.....,......@ pee. — 16 @ — 22 
Boards, City Worked.....0.ssse0cesee0— 22 } 4 — 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling... ... — 25 oS 


Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring......— 25 @— — 
Plank, Albany Pine.... cece seses ete — 26 — 32 
Plank, City Worked......0ceeccsserece 26 — 32 


© 





Plank, Albany Spruce. svecesceeseee see: — 18 — 20 


i cial 











22 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........@bunch, 2 25 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 5 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....3 M. 2 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality +22 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft...............32 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft... ...2.000 ee00— — 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft......... 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe.... 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd.... 
Staves, White Oak, Bbi .. 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.... ............38 — 
Heading, White Oak..................60 — 


Plank, Spruce, City Worked...........— 


[Sl lI SSleeesen!l 


LIT TILL tee 


oe 






© 999SSHHNOOOSSOOO 


Rockland, Common. .............% bbl.—- — 


Molasses, 
New-Orleans...... 
Porto Rico............. 
Cuba Muscovado....... : 
Trinidad Cuba............... 
Cardenas, &c... 

Nails. 
Cut, 4d 


¥ 





oo 25 


secscsccsee= BQ — MP 
60d 


Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County ,#@ 280 1b.— 
Turpentine, Wilmington...............— 
TAP... sccececseecsees ntaceass ® bbl. 3 
NE. Sn conscience cc beteces niesim 
Resin, Common, (delivered)............ 1 
si Din ak #8 280 Ib. 2 50 
Spirits Turpentine.............% gall.— 66 
Oil Cake, 
Thin Oblong, City...............9 ton, — — 
Thick, ote ening. eS oe 
Thin Oblong Country 


Plaster Paris, 
Blue Nova Scotia............... 
White Nova Scotia 

Provisi 
Beef, Mess, Country...... 
Beef, Prime, Country... 
Beef, Mess, City 


























































Sal 
Crude, East 


Seeds, 


Tallow. 


Beef, Mess, 
Beef, Prime, City 


Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon........ —— @l6— 
Beef, Prime, Mess................ tee. 2275 @Q@—— 
Pork, Mess, Western.........2.. bbl. 1437 @I14 50 
Pork, Prime, Western................ --1250 Q@-—— 
Pork, Prime, Mess........ bkveksceeshene 1450 @16— 
Pork, Clear, Western.................. —— @I15 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels..... - 8 lb. — 104%Q@—— 
Hams, Pickled,................ OCF aitiie — 8%@— 9 
eS —— @ 7% 
Shoulders, Pickled............. paain gine — 6%@—— 
Shouidera, Dry Salted... ........00000.— — Q— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ 8 bbl. 13— @I16 50 
Beef, Smoked...............2- + 8 lb, — 9 9% 


Butter, Orange County.... 
Butter, Ohio 
Butter, New-York State Dairies 
Butter, Canada 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,) 
(Cheese, fair to prime 


Nitrate Soda.... 


Clover...... 
Timothy, Mowed.. 


ERY, MOU Soe Soc cw cccsasncns aki’ 7— @20— 

Flax, American, Rough.........@ bushh — @—— - 

Linseed, Calcutta............cscce000002 — Q—-— 
Salt, 

UO ONE 5 0. 65. Fon cn cccckee bush.—_—  @Q— 

Os ee a ae x histu aoe _ 2 


Liverpool, Ground. .... 
Liverpool, Fine 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s.. 


Sugar. 
| cocsecesee PID — — — 
New-Orleans........ pene tiie cusp canaew — 4 64 
Cuba Muscovado..... ........... sensew — 44 6 
are seeeme 46 6% 
OR WO MIN 50 Sigg cons Sao Seeds see —; 74@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ — 5 7% 


Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf...........— 9% 


do. do. do. Crushed :G: — 95% _ 
do. do. do. Ground :§:— 8% os 
do. (A)Crushed............. 7:5: — 9 _ 
do. 2d quality, Crushed............ none, 
Reiss. opceu sun oeee ks seoewuse — 5% — 
Brazil White..... 5 sat ah ts +> a 
ne pn ee ber eae SOO eee — 5 @-7 


American, Prime.................-8 lb. — IY%@— 12H 


Tobacco, 
UMN SS. oo Sewine's’ SUSE Sooo oe woke lb.—-— @-— 
EEE Sree eg — 7 @—10 
EE ae era ere — 64%@—11 
MNOS os 2 oo Soct So cbsche se ece secs —-—- @-— 
ee ee, SLT ITE pe ee oe —i2 @—18 
WED Tn,. s 1 ikeudusseensictok ie. -— 184 @— 234 
RASS a be ako oe WSUS ewok os ox oe cove a @— 45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —2 @i— 
Florida Wrappers.............. —15 @—60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf.... ats B — 20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf........ tesceseeem— 56 15 

Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece..........# lb. — 42 - 45 

& American, Full-blood Merino............— 40 
American }¢ and % Merino ............— 34 36 
American, Native and % Merino,.......— 38 30 





extra 
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HOt twee eases anes seeeeee 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Terms—(invariably cash before insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


— - ee 


OR! E POWERS THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS.— 
The Endless Chain or Railway Powers of our own man- 
ufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has neyer been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, durabiiity, and economy. They are univer- 
a approved wherever they have been tried. 
2d. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. 
4th. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 
Threshers.—Improved Threshers upon the best principles, 
threshing clean with great rapidity, and scarce ever break- 





ing the grain. 
Gne-Horse SIIB ooo van nnsevsovccenepceenan 25 
Two-Horse RA A re eens G00 79 $35 
One-Horse Overshot .......... A ts 
Two-Horse M. Sciieknashettnapaibesccepbaue $33 to $38 
Separator, which greatly facilitates cleaning 


the grain and preparing it for the fanning 
mi zy 7 to $10 
All the above-named machines are guaranteed the best in 
the United States. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water st., N. Y. 


IMPORTED STOCK. 
G REAT SALE OF IMPORTED STOCK AT SPRINGFIELD, 


THE CLARK COUNTY IMPORTING COMPANY WOULD 
respectfully announce to those desirous of purchasing the 
best of Imported Stock, that they will offer for sale, one of the 
largest and best selected importations of Cattle and Sheep 
ever made in this country, on WEDNESDAY, THE 6TH DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER NEXT, at the farm of A. I. Paige, one mile east of 
t of Goring sels. Ohio, comprising the entire importa- 
: NINE THOROUGH-BRED SHORT-HORN DURHAM 
BULLS. TWENTY Do. Do. COWS AND HEIFERS: AND A 
LOT OF LEICESTER, LINCOLN, AND 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. This Stock was selected by A. WADDLE, 
Esq., of Clark county. and Dr, A. Warts, of Ross county, Ohio, 
gentlemen of great experience, and acknowledged to be 
among the best judges of stock in the country, from the herds 
of the most celebrated breeders of England and Ireland, 
among whom may be mentioned the names of Lord Fever- 
sham, Wilkinson, Torr, Fawkes, Dudding, Ambler, &c. Two 
of the Bulls took the prizes, in their respective classes, at the 
Royal Dublin Show in April, 1854. 
Of the Sheep the South-downs are from the flock of the cel- 
ebrated Jonas Webb. The Cotswolds from the flock of Mr. 
ewer. The Liecester from the flock of Mr. Torr. The Lin- 
coln from the flock of Mr, Iles. 

Catalogues exhibiting the Pedigree of each animal may be 
obtained by any who desire the same on addressing Dr. R. 
odgers. Springfield, Ohio, Secretary of the Company. 

A credit of 90 days will be given on all purchases, 
Springfield, Aug. 1, 1854. ; ; : 

Ohio Cultivator, Columbus; Scioto Gazette, Chillicothe ; 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland ; Gazette, Cincinnati; Observer, Lex- 
ington, ay. Citizen, Paris, Ky. ; Palladium, Richmond, Ia. ; 
Journal, Indianapolis; Am. Agriculturist, N. Y.; Tribune, 
N.Y. Copy ea ugust (weekly) and forward account 
to the Republic office. 48-51 


THE UNITED STATES REVIEW. 
DEMOCRATIC MONTHLY, PUBLISHED AT 80 Nassau 
street, New-York, by LLOYD & BRAINARD, at $5 per 
annum, payable in advance. ae 
“In respect to politics, the Review is thoroughly democra- 
tic. Its tone is temperate, but firm. The articles are written 
with vigor and elegance, without, any taint of the fashiona- 
ble fustian of the oy, Its style is earnest, philosophic, and 
forcible,” etc., ect.— Washington Union. 

“The magazine literature of the month is more_ than 

usually interesting. In the first place stands the ‘ United 

States Review.’ In this magazine there is evidence of a high 

order of talent, elegance, and judgment,” etc., ete. —N. ¥. 
erald. 

“ The United States Review is devoted to_ the advocacy of 
Democratic policy, and the advancement of Democratic prin- 
ciples. Its conductor purposes to make it a book for the na- 
tional Democracy. Not the advocate of a section_or a fac- 
tion—no ‘ Young America,’ or ‘Old Fogyism,’ no North nor 
South ; but the whole party everywhere in our great country, 
its cardinal doctrines, its unity the beauty of our strength.”- 
Pennsylvanian. ‘ : si 
“Its articles are written with an ability, acandor, and elo- 
quence of style that cety criticism.”—Democrat, Chicago, Ill. 

“The U. S. Review is destined to a position much needed, 
elucidating the true interests of the country and the party.” 
—National Democrat, N.Y. : y 

“The tone, style, and temper of its articles are admirable. 
It discusses the great questions of the day with rare ability, 
in a tone dignified and courteous, and in a forcible and ele- 
gant style, exhibiting much information, good sense, and 
judgment.”—New-Hampshire Patriot. 

“The high character of the earlier numbers has been ay 
seatatoee y the residue of the series.”—Albany Argus, Marc 
“The very book of Democratic Literature, and we advise 
our friends who desire to hear an exposition of our great 
principles, to lend their support to this publication.”—Ken- 
as 8 eoman. A: 

“The U.8. Review is a manly and dignified exponent of the 
oo Democratic creed of the Union, and should be in the 
1ands of every Democrat.”—Baltimore Argus. | 
“Its articles are capital specimens of what American talent 
and genius can accomplish, in the finest style of critical and 
analytic essays.”—Democratic Free Press, Washington, N. C. 

“We do not like the politics of the work, etc. We shall be 

pardoned for wishing it an early suicide.”—New-York Times, 
(Seward Whig.] : : 
“We repeat our recommendation of the U. 8. Review to the 
efficient suneors of the Southern people. There is a class of 
men at the North, of high ability, firm principles, and learn- 
ing, who have never, for a moment, yielded to the sectional 
outcry against the South, and these are the men who will con- 
trol the Review.”—Charleston Mercury. es 

“There is no specious glitter or meretricious ornament 
about the Review, but each number presents a satisfactory 
instalment of sound thought and useful information.”—Rich- 
mond Enquirer. 

"The Review occupies the position of an exponent of the 
views and principles of the Democratic party of the nation, 











SOUTH-DOWNS, 





= ———— = 
saa ag _ apie shbene sobs Kove sccg —40 @—42 FLAX STRAW. 
uperfine, Pulled.............-. ..—34 @— 36 : 
4 Lad LAX STRAW WANTED.—THE NEW-JERSEY FLAX 
Pe As WMO 0s oko akn ss Save seis'vsadecd 28 O— | S Soar oad rcocines Pan bicaw am 


rotted, either pulled or cradled, by the quantity put up as 
dried hay in bale; or it will be preferred if broken up and 
rendered portable. Address, post-paid. 

44-56 WM. JEPHSON TAYLOR, 44 Wall-st. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 
FEW BUSHELS CHERRY PITS FOR SALE. CARE- 
fully packed for transporting any distance. 
ddress post-paid WM. DAY. 
Morristown Morris Co. N. J. 














AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSORIBER 
F& keeps constantly on hond, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing valuable implements: 3 

‘an Mills of various kinds. or rice as well as wheat, rye, &€. 

Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvements. : 

Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 
use. i 

Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 

he best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. s . 
Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Tron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 


S. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
que MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 
—— TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
Hy AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
ye ey AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 1014, 111A, 1212, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 1912, 20, A 1, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS 


Fanning-Milis, &c., of all sizes. 
f ‘ R. Lb, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 


ERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM 

PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac- 
tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 343 
Broadway, N. Y. . a 
These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their meritswhich the united 
testimony of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirmed. - ' 
These Machines are entirely different from an 
principles on which they are made being 
0 


wn. 

Among the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
the following: ‘ . 

1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order. ; 
2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths. mn , 3 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work 
can be executed ; in that respect it has noequal. 

. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
inary to their health. : i a 

e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloths. | a 4 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-49. 


MACHINE WORKS. 


& J. H. BUCK & CO.'8 MACHINE WORKS, LEBA 
@ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 
working machinery, of the most approved style, simple con- 
struction, and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
cars, doors, sash and blind, ship-building, bedsteads, cabinet, 
and carpenter work, &c., &c. Also, some machines of pecu- 
liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, capable of 
making from one to four tenons at the same operation of 
any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with 
relishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Plane- 
ing machine, with the addition of a side cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and in the same time occu- 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. They 
also manufacture circular, single, and gang saw-mills, flour- 
ing and corn mills, hand and power hoisting machines for 


other, the 
usively our 





torehouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and mill gearing of all 
patterns. y MARTIN BUOK, 
J. H. BUCK, 
F, A. CUSHMAN 


Wa. DUNCAN, 
Aaents.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st,; 8. B. Schenck, 163 
Greenwich st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine st.; Lawrenee 
Machine shop, 51 Broad st., and Lawrence, Mass. ; Leonard 








and most ably and faithfully is it doing its work.”—Savannah 
Daily Georgian. 48-51 


Wilson, 60 Beaver st.; Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal Palace. [36-tf 
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HED BUCKWHEAT for sale by 69 and 191 Water st, 
, 189 an ater 8 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


A GENERAL LIST oF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
and raised for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water str get. 
Pras.—Early May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, 

Washington or June, ag Faame or June, Early Charlton 
Early Emperor, Bishops Early Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwar: 
Blu e Imperial, Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knight’s different varieties. 

Corn.—Early Canada, Large Sweet or Su ar, Stowell’s Ever- 

reen, Old Colony, Constansmepie, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 

utton Browns, and Tuscarora. 

Brans.—Early China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
Early Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife nares e Lima, Horticultural 
Cranberry, Scarlet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup, 

BoRECOLE OR 'KALE.—Green Curled Scotch Kale. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Large Early Landon, Large Late, Walchren. 

CELERY.—White Solid, New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Seymour's Superb White. 

JRESS.—Curled or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 

Cucumper.—Early Frame, Early White spine very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short Green epee xtra Long Green 
Turkey, Gerkin or West India. 

Eaa PLAnr. '.—Long Purple, and White. 

EnpIve.—Green Curled, Broad Leaved Batavian 

Carrors.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 
Altringham, 

BEETS. mers Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Lane Blood Red, 
= ye. ark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 

Onion. arge Wethersfield Red, V hite Silver Skin. Yel- 
low Silver 8) 

TURNIPS. ae of the varieties. 

WATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain Bret. very fine, 
Long Island, Black Spanish, Citron for preserv 

geomato. —Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow. Small Yel- 


*Larrvce. —KEarly Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head, Brown Dutch, cape erb omy gen Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, ampton © 

MELON.—Green_ Citron, Pine Apple. Skillman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Large Yellow, Cantelup, Large Musk. 

RaDIsH,—Wood’s Early ome, Early Short Top Long Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet Turnip, Lo Salmon, Long ite, Naples, 
White Turnip, Yellow Tone. lack Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winter. 

CaBBAGE.—EarlyjYork or June, Early Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, ‘Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter, Large Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum- 
head Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Oharlwood’s Prem. a Dutch. 

©: ARB.—Early Tobolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 

A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 29-tf 





| market. It is made of bones, prepared 
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GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
stantly Lees at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Coyn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not — to any in the 
n the most approved 
manner, put up in substantial bags for transportation, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the works. 
He also manufactures and has constantly. on hand for the 
market, Bons Dust of a superior quali 
These fertilizers have been thoroughly: tested by carefuland 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, and have given 
general satisfaction. E, 
March 13, 1854. [28-40.] Middletown, Ct. 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 





with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard aay | the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mel to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 


stamp 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


poe. LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades: hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes: 
trans ag Sores, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of other implements too numerous to men- 
tion. Ritf] R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


HIS INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
N. J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leav- 
ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ined for the lastsix years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more _ upils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

coer particulars, and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
plying to J. A. , Principal, or at the book-store of 

essrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, yout 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-t 

















BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
1 arnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
Pe cn Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cents 
II, mvery Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. ie 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. —Price 25 cents. 
VIL. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
Price 25 cents, 
pao Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
rice 25 c 
IX. The ave aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price 25 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
Price oe American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
rice 25 ce 
XII P Semantie Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 
cents. 
ec Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
cen 
XIV. “ihe American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book published. Price $1 
XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
Price $ 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemi’al Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
ax Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


EXIT. Jot = a s Lectures of Practical Agrigglture. Paper, 
rice 
" Sart. Pe stonte Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
V. Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geolo y. Price $1. 
Xv Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. ; 
XXvi. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XXVIL. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


I. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 


Ha $1 25. 
. Price 
VOSXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


— on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 


nts. 
. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
II. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 
Price 4 


25. 
athe XXIV. ip & She peghens fu Book. Edited by Youatt, 
ner an 

XXXV. Brerhous? Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Edite Skinner. Price $4. 

Xk SVN, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
‘XXVIII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 


ents. 
7 XXXIX. Hoare en the Oulture of the Grape. Price 50 
a Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ried manand woman. Price 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cents. 


Xxx 
Pr ce 75 ce 








had 























Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


cents. 

XL. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on arranging Parks, ieagere Grounds, &c., &c. Edited hy 
Lewis F. Allen. Price #1 2 

RECE INTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVI. The + gma 's Land Measurer; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50¢ 
eX: Buist’s hawinin Flower Garden Directory. Price 

L. The Ameriean Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 





den. Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
shed. 





0. 1 SOPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other Pays of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and West. 

It is composed of crushed or ground bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
-_ diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 

and one and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 

one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


on is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small pontities, in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. All bags 3 wil ll be branded “ C. B. De 
oo No. ar phos hate of Lime.” 

ANG of best quality. 

AGHIC (oUt LTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
ts) 

FIELD and foie fag SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown and imported. 

THE A MERICAN "AGRICULTURIST—weekly, #1 per vol- 
dine tim volumes * year. 

For sale at R. L. ALLEN’S Aariculsara) a nrentine and 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-Y 25-tf 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
Forge in the market for Black- 
smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 

Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. Also an im- 
proved PoRTABLE MELTING FURNACE 
for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and prices, 
will ms forwarded upon ap; pplication. 
Cast Iron Columns for buildings 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Hpacitae New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Medals) at at all other 
Fairs wherever exhibited. REDERI LAGLER, 

31 57 Sole MN nm ano" Water st.. N.Y. 








ee 


MUSQUIT ‘GRASS. 
Ts TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet onitivated at the South, and is 





invaluable to the planter. For i le 
planter. /OHARD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga.. 
also by R, L. WAR BN, 
27-t 189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 





ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 

House.—Wanted a Gardener.as above, who is experi- 

enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 
the LY - es States. None need apply except fully qualified. 
22-tf A. B. AL . 189 Water st. 


Biter: CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 
t 





ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
storing, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent ina few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the ‘eee drug- 
gists and fancy stores throughout the iy. The depot for its 
sale, wholesale and retail, is at BARKER’S Ladies" Hatr-dress- 
ing Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 248 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 

Including every Ges necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very be rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
planting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 








HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 

Containing practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year; a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best adapted to their growth; the proper season for 
transplanting, &., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot 
House, Green House and laying out a Flower Garden—the 
whole adapted to either = gh or small gardens, with instruc- 
tions for preparing the soi propagatin , planting, pruning, 











training and fruiting the Grape Vine, wit descriptions of the 
est sorts,for cultivating in the open air. By Robert Buist, 
Naber tim E and Seed Grower. Price, $1,25 
iverybody His Own FlowerGardener - - - - 25 
American Rose Culturist - - - - - - - 25 
American Florist’sGuide - - - - - + - 
3reck’s Book of Flowers - - - + © =| = 73 
ridgman’s Florist’s Guide - - - - - - - 850 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener - - + = 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener . 





— Field Book of Manures, $1,25. rea Sent free or 
postage 
Orders for any of the above books will be filled at the preee 
named, and if required, 4 by sent by mail, [post paid,] by 
31-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND NURSERIES, 
Naw -BEDFORD, MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO 
ORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the alieadlen of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, Ame fone 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deod 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Serece.” 
Yew Trees, Tree Box, &c., an exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
eereyaten. roe aa Pear Trees are propagated and grown 

y ourse ves, ¢ an 

WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


, &. 
Th ll free = that destructive malady 
erierien E PEAR br 














which has never ini in this localit 
Prices low, and a liberal caont to the trade. . 
ew-Bedford, Jan, 1st, 1854 17-68 


RON AND STEEL. —— BROTHERS & CQ. 
Sheffield, bogies gd Cast § 








New-York, F eckaeota. 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, J. B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E, Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 





HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 
bbls. penckereh, ie quality. 3 » 3000 Small ea es 
Mackerel, 200 beg New Shad, 1000 bbls. New 
pari 300 halfs New Herring. 100) quintals New-Dried Cod. 
fish, Jars New Anchovies, New Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked setrne. Ibs. New Smoked Sal- 
a 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 te? New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled God, | addock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Btargzon, Sr oy na Dun-Fish 
or sale by NELSON ‘WELLS & CO., 
81 Dey Siewt, between Washington and West, 
May _.) _ New-York. 
WELLS. 1-53 8. H. WOOD. 





Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass ; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 


Songs .—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 
e Lostuce i Onions; 


AS 5 3, Beans; Turnip; abbage 5 Beet; 
Radish; Squash; Osage Ora ange; Large Yellow Locust, and 
all — kinds of ' Dent ae garden ‘seeds. Also Rhubarb Roots; 
Asparagus Plantr, & ALLEN, 

“and 191 Water street. 





IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pemamet for 96 pages, and can besent through 
the mail. Price 25 cents. 
12tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 


LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND MATING MACHINES, 
combining all the latest improve 
NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & grep 
—— 189 and 191 Water Street. R. L. ALLEN 








CARIFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 

machine for ousting moss and the old fog from hide-bound 

meadows and renovating their grasses. To be drawn by one 
or more horses. [81-tf.] R. I. ALLEN, 191 Water street. 


ISITORS TO NEW-YORK CITY WILL FIND a pleasant 

stopping place at SAVERY’S 'EMPERANCE HOTEL, 14 
Beekman = (near the , Neat rooms with clean beds, 
at 35 to 50 cents per day. Meals furnished in the Dining-Sa- 
loon or in rooms, and a reasonable charge only made for 
dishes ordered. 37-tf 





ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 

Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 


STOCK. 


MPROVED ‘STOCK ‘OF ALL KINDS. _ HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 
the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
Suness or September is the best time to purchase for the 
Sou 
Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, | Harefords, Alderney 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Ogeecie 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. utton Sheep— 
the Southdown. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span- 
ish, and French Merino 
The public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many animals are paired off upon the unsuspecting 











d hich urious. 
He erat We ALLEN, Nos. 189 am. 191 Water. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 


Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 


When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
@ written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

—+eo— 
Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
cam Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - #400 
“ Putnam’s do do - - - += 400 
“ Knickerbocker pte Ss oer 400 
“ Eclectic do a *. 5 5%, = eee 
“ Littel’sLivingAge do- - - .- 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - - - 38 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - 83 50 

Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York, 
NE — 

















J. AuGRAY, Printer,.95 and 97,Cliff street, N.Y. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


—<> 000 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. : 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication,of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer’s 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will sot depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a smal] part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN,—its 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranee Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer an 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Atzxy, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wa. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpgz, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agficulture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agricultural and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF Cents. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers, 

&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 

To single Subscribers, - - - 


pees 
agricul 


$2.00 a year, $2.00 
5.0 


“ Clubs of 3 do. - - 2; eee. 10 
“:do 65 do. : ‘ a 8.00 
* do. 10 “do. - . by abe... * 15.00 
“ “do, 20 do. - - - 1.25 - 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. : ie ‘ 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and all§ma'ters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 








189, Water, street,|New- York 











